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AfiSTHACI 

Written in 1965, the author describes the initial 
stages in the development cf Han and Politics, a thiee year social 
studies curriculum for students ages 12-1 The author notes that the 
rt^asoa for choosing the political theme is that the schcol is the 
Kost influential agent of political socialization in the child's 
life. The report outlines the conceft^ of intellect and education 
upon which the curriculun Is based, thu goals, rationale, central 
theme, and framework of the curriculusc, and describes the three 
units- The curriculum is based on discovery learning and the goals 
are described as providing children with experience in 
generalization, valuing, and causality. Following a discussioi* of the 
framework of the course, the three units are outlined. Inventing the 
Western World (Grade 7) encompasses the time span frois the 5th 
century B.C. to 1500 A.D. and presents a variety of case studies 
related to power and political culture. From Subject to Citizen 
(Grade B) draws its material from 17th and IBth century British and 
American experience. The Civic Culture (Grade 9) examines the nature, 
problems, prospects, and evolution of American political culture- 
Materials are designed to: provide children with the kind of data 
that scholars themselves work with, present data that demand 
deductive analysis, give children an opportunity tc discover 
structure in the relationship of ideas, and increase the power of the 
student to deal with the icderr condition. (Author/KC) 
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Iiitrodudmi 

''Man and Politics' by Dr. franklin K, Patterson states the 
objectives of the three-year junior high school sequence that is 
now beiu}; developed by the tocial Studies Program of Educa- 
tioml Services Incorporated, It aho describes in some detail 
some of the actual units and teacliing materials for the sequence 
which have been and arc hein<^ developed. Thus, "A/an and 
Polities' does for the Junior High School Project tchat "Sfan: 
A Course of Study' by Dr. Bruner (Occasional Paper No. 3) did 
for the Elementary Project. The two Papers supplement each 
other but it should be noted that ''Man and Politics' was written 
some three numths after '^Man: A Course of Study." 

Dr, Futterson, Director of the Lincoln Fikne Center for Cit~ 
izenship an<T Public Affairs, Tufts IJniversity, is currently de- 
voting a major portion of his time to the Social Studies Program 
at Educational Services Incorporated. He is in direct charge of 
the Junior Higli School Project and is a member of the Social 
Studies Executive Committee. 

P. .TKK Wolff 
Editorial Director 
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by Franklin K. Patterson 

/ 

The paper that follows is an attempt to state thle main outlines 
and suggest some of the materials of the Junic^ Higli School 
Project in the ESI Social Studies Curriculum Program, In a sen^e, 
this is a little like trying to use a linotype machine on quicksilver. 
For three years now, tlie work of our Project has pr^oceedcd with 
a remarkable kind of freedom to experiment and ^nnovate. As 
a result, its product is about as easy to catch and describe as it is 
to pick up quicksilver spilled on a table in a moving train, A 
picture of it at any given moment inevitably misses focus and 
detail, I can only hope that the reader will realize that there is 
far more to the Project — in terms of ideas, materials for children 
and teachers, unresolved experiments and questiors, and so on - 
than this paper can possibly capture. 

The quicksilver quality of the real Project comes from the 
many people who contribute to its design and substance. It is 
impossible with any fairness to describe in brief the innumerable 
contributions that teachers, scholars, researchers, school admin- 
istrators, and others have made to the Project so far. Nor is it 
possible to describe adequately the many ways that my senior 
colleagues in the ESI Social Studies Curriculum Program — Elting 
E. Morison, Jerome S. Bruner, and Morton W^bite — have helpt»d 
shape our effort to turn out new instructional materials of quality. 
An appendix lists all of those who have in one w*ay or another 
been part of the "we" of the Project to this point. Some ha\e 
made enormous contributions; others have playe^l lessee roles. 
But all have given generously to a common task. 

Most of those I mention in the appendix have served in the 
small working parties which are the backbone of our effort. Each 
working party is composed of teachers, university scholars, and 
research assistants. Some have b(*en in full-time positions with 
the Project; others have contributed as consultants. The differ- 
ences in (*xperic*nce and kinds of conipetenci* represented in tht* 
working parties have given them a unique kind of strength for 
the task of eurriculuin-building. 
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Grateful montion also should he made of the contributions 
of interesttxl publishers; of libraries including the Folger and 
others; of the resources of siH*cial disciplines, such as the Amer- 
ican (Geographical Society; and of* scholars and school leaders 
who luive taken time to advise us. Nut least, the work of the 
Junior High School Project would not have bc^en possible without 
the constant encouragement of James R, Killian, J< rrold R, 
Zacharias, and (GilbiTt Oakk y of KSI, and the generous support 
of the Ford Foundation. 



Tile Hazards of Choice 

The utility of iuatrrials in the Mu ia! studies shoukl lie in their 
re]i'%«ince to the Inunan' condilicHi. They slnmld excite* interest, 
curiosity, iuid concfrn on th(* part ol cliildrcii. The y should he 
rich ^^^t}l upportunitit s for thildren to organize data, fnllow 
hutuhes, fonjj and test hypotheses, draw inferences, and achieve 
defensible ^enerali/.^tions about the kinds cif things thai matter 
in man's life in soc iety. 

With such criteria in nnnd, ue Iia\e ha/arded to <hsigii 
curricuhnn tnocU^ls hir junior high schcuji Sdcial studies arotuul 
a centra! (^rgani/itig tijeine: Man As A Poliiical Briuti. This 
tlieuie is used by us h>r the school years ulten childreu «n'e twelNe 
to h)urteen \ ears old and an* in gratles se\en through nine. We 
tliink *litit these schecd Ncars shonlii ])e liexihle and nol gradtul 
in the usual rigid nianner. But because nnist Anierican sthools 
still use a fixed system of gra<h*-> ears, we refer to parts of our 
three-year secpience by grade as a matter of ( onvenienci*. 

In the tnriiculinn intulels built around Man As- A Vi^liihul 
liciuil, \\v lujpe that subject co!»(enl and pedagogy aie insep- 
arabK ablated. W i* hope, too, that children u ill find theuiseKcs 
opening d<iors that lead to increased intellectual chs<-ipline and 
an ( nlarged sense of huinanity, \\ e do nn\ pretend that our cur- 
ricnlinn des^'givs are alhpnrpose or prescrip(i\4'. Thiy are models 
of iio,ssibility, They are not inclusivf, gi\ ing *'i<j\erage" of "e\ery- 
thing iinportiint" about man and society. Our curriculum models 
are nuuU* up of a few selected pieces i){ man's t«>ta] experienc«\ 
his knowledge ahotit himself, and his mianswered (juc stions. Wv 
do not offer i)w\\\ either as linear histc^ry or as compressed mm- 
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.sions of the siwral sncia! sciciKVs. Thvy are historical in that 
t\wy aw from thv past, but largely in Crocx's si'nsr that the past 
has no nu'aningfu! rxistrnct* c*Xfcpt as it exists for ns, as it is 




given meaning by us. They are related to social science in tlu* V 
sense (hat they draw upon and use to some extent the ideas and 
strategics of in(|uiry of the social science disciplines. 

In our choice of what to do, \vv luive tried to be aware of 
children as the point of it all. I have thought of the cliildren 
I have watched in the classrooms of a hundred suburbs, cagt^l 
in a treachiiill system of superficial etlucation where their sur\ ival 
4igainst boredom was nuinagt^d only by the resilience which is 
youth\s most remarkable possession. I have thought of the tread- 
mill system in tlu* schools of the city, of the enormous gulf be- 
tween the schools and the children of the urban poor, and of the 
hoys and girls I once knew and worked with under ihv shadow 
of Hr(K)klyn Bridge. Children in all their individual diversity 
have b<*en on our minds. Mort* than that, in dozens of dassrcHuns 
from New York to the Hockies and in try-out lal oratory sessions 
in Cambridge, children liave helped in the empirical developnu'nt 
of our materials. 

\\*e have tried to be aware, too. of the* practical realities w ith 
whicli junior high school teachers Vwv and work. These teachers 
are hard-pressed by their own treadmill of hotirly classics, lacing 
as many as ISO or more* children a day, fi\'e days a week. They 
are burdened hy non-teaching monitorial and clinical duties. 
They lead hectic, harried W£)rk"li\'es that leave many of them 
eventually overcomt^ l)y the pervasive rcsvniimvni Friedenber^ 
writes of. with only a shining few possessed of enough energy 
ami lasting purpose* to escape ihe trap of fatigue* and cynieisnr 
To ask toda\*s junior high school tt^ichers to renew the social 
sttidies c!irricu]u!n on tlu^ir ou n. helpt^d a little by over-worked 
supervisors and an occasional consultant, is to ask \hv impossible. 
The nuMuorx of teaching history and social studies to twels e year-^ 
okl boys and girls in an .\mtTican public school is still vivid in 
my own mind; \ can recapture all too easily the travail as we!! 
as the little triumphs of the real thing. The conditions that could 
niake for invt»ntivi\ si»nsiti\i* teaching wvxv hard to come l)y. 
Our present choice has been to help teachers l>y prodticing the 
kinds o^ -naterials they might MVv U) prepare* themscKc^s bad 
they world enough and time. \\v have tried to do this with the* 
full-time help of somt» very fine teachers, working sich' by side 
with univiTsity scholars. 
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Such considerations lie behind the choices welhave made in 
curriciihim construction. In addition, we have been constantly 
concerned with the net?d to deal with what is known abouf in- 
tellect, learning, and teaching as we develop and test new cur- 
riculum models. Before turning to a discussion of the organi:i;ing 
ideas, substantive content, and curriculum materials of our junior 
high school secjiicnct% it may he useful to review some of the 
concepts of intellt'ct and cHihication upon which our work is bused. 



Intellect, Discovery, and Structure 

BnmcT and others are moving towards a new view of the 
relationship between intellect and the process of t*ducation. In 
this connection, tlu^ development of a unifii»d tluM)r>' of human 
intellect which organizes intellectual abilities into a single system 
has been outlined persuasively by Guilford.* By factor analysis, 
components of inti»lligencc have luvn distinguisluHl as nnicpu* 
abilities needed to do wvW in certain kinds of tasks or tests. The 
factors thenisi'lvcs may !)e grc.nped into three' classes: oiH rations, 
contc»nts, and products. («uilforcl suggcvsts that "the thr(»c faces 
of intellect" can be represented by a three-dinieusioual niCHlel, 
with eacli diuK^nsion sljowiug <uu* of tlu* mcKles of variation of 
the factors. Each cell in his mndcl calls for a particular kind ai 
intellectual ability that can hv described in terms of operation, 
ccmtcnt, and product, becausi' each cell is at the intersection of 
a nnicjue combination of thest* tliree classes, Thus, "originality" 
in prcHlucing original, clever, or outlandish new iornnd^Uions from 
given semantic content, is an example of the inU'rsection (;f an 
opi'ratjons factor ({hvergent thinking), a contents factor (se- 
mantic content), and a products factor (transformation), 

SevcTal rele\*ant points arise* out of (fuilford's view of the 
structure of intellect. These' In^ar rather dirc»ctly on the procvss 
of echicatinn and tlje development of ctirriculum motlels. 

One point has to <lo with the nmUiHlimensiona! character 
of intelligence. (Her 5() intelligence* factors are known alrcmly. 
and Guilford's theort»tieal nuKlel predicts as inany as 120 distinct 
abilities, if each cell of the modt^l ccmtains a factor. CJuilford 
feels that more* than 120 factors of intellect will ultimatc^ly show 
up in testing and analysis. To know an individuars iute'lleciual 

.Sfi|X'rinr fiunilM'rs inilicatt* icfrrcfuo, t<; 1h* fntnul nn p.i^<' i^^ 
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msoiircvs will mjuirr a surprisingly large* iminbrr t>f stdrrs. Siiu c 
high variation and coinplrxity within iiulividnal irsnurcfs nf 
intclltvt art" increasingly t^idont, linntal-optinn cnrricuhnn nia- 
trrials antl singlt* text books brt unu* as indcfi nsiblr as uni- 
(linu^nsional **inlelligrncf stiiri's*' are in sorting tbiltlron into 
sheep and goats. 

A second point of tundanu ntal iniportanee to ediualional 
planning umU'riines nnieli of what Brnner lias told tjs. (tuiUord 
puts it this way: 

. . . \\c might Will undergo transformations with lespt'et 
to otir eoneeption of the learner and ot the pitu'ess oi 
learning. I'luler the pre\ading toneeption, thr Iraini i is 
a kind of stinndus-responsc de\ it i', nnu h on tht- iudiT a 
\ ending mailiine. Von put in a coin, and sonu tliing tonu s 
ont. 'I'lu- niuihine learns what reaetitJn to pn* out wlu ii a 
t t'itain itiin is put in. If, instt-ad. w^- think (>{ the It arnc r 
as an agent Un deahng with informatif»TK uhcrr iaji^niut- 
tion is flrfvt^ (I icnj })r(Hulhf. \\ v ha\e something winvi 
analogcjus fe an eleetronie ecnnpnter. W'e feed a i-om[)u!ei 
infortnaf ion. it stores tliut i?donnati<}n. it uses tliat infonua- 
ti(ni h»r geiKMaling new inh)rmati(nL either h\ wav of 
di\*erg<'nt or conx crgent thinking; and it evaluates its own 
results. AcKanlages that a human learner has ovi'r a 
computer inchule tlu* step of st aking and ch'sco\ ^'ring new 
information frtnn sources outside itself and the sr<*p of 

progriimming itself \t .m> rate, this -onerjition nf 

the learn<'r leads us in the idra that laninini is <li\> .'ten/ 
o/ infinmatitni, not merely tlw formati^m of assoeijtinns. 
j^artieularh' associations in the iinu) of stiiutdus-resptMisi- 
tonneetions. 1 am aware of the fact that m\ jiroposal is 
rank heres\ . Hut if w t^ are to nuiki significant pu^grt ss 
in our uuilerstanding of the s4i-caIU'd iiigher menfa! prij 
eessrs ai thinking, prohlt-ni-st jK ing. and rrrafi\'e thitjking, 
some drastic nHulifiiatitujs art' dur in our thi ory 

'I1k' idea that educ ation is a mallear (^f traitiing the nnud 
iir oi 'raifiing the intellect has been vallu-r unp4)pular. . , . 
[The] emjihasis lias hern upon the Ifarning of rathcT spc- 
cific habits or skills. 11 W(» takr our t ue frtnn faettjr theor\ . 
lumt'StT. wr recogni/r that most learnmg prol)ab!\' has 
!)oth spt*cific and general aspects tn ccnnpoui-nts. . . . 77/e 
/;/'.s7 positUm ftfv cdticafins to ((jkc is fliaf possihhj c\cr\j 
ifAcUi'vtuul jat tin am he lU'X ^ lapi d iti indit iihuih dl U ast 
tv siftnv i xii ul hy l('uniitt<:. ' 
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BruTHT deals iMuuitifiilly with the relationship between in- 
tellect aiuMiuirning-asHliscxn er)' in his set of essays On Kfuni'in(i. 
Mv eonnnents that in the various new cnrrieiihini projtxts inuU r- 
taken in Aineriea during reei»nt yi*ars, *'one i^neonnters repeatc dly 
an expression i>f faith in tlu* powfrfnl eff<*cts that eonu* from 
pennittinj^ the student to put thiujus together for himself, to he 
liis own diseON iTcT.'' Bruner liypothesi/.es that It^arninm tl^rongh 
ilise<)\'eiy uuiy iiuiced conf<T Ix^nefits wliich justify the faith of 
the nev\ eiirrieuhtni builders. These pn»siuuptive bent-fits an* 
snunnari/ed by HnuicT thus: 

1, An iturcasc in intellectual potency 

l juphasis nn diseuMTy in h arniug has preeisely tlie effect 
{»n the learth i nf U'adinji him to !)e a cuustructionist. tn 
nr^aui/e what h<* is encountering in a manner not only 
dfsiuucd ti) disco\<*r rcgularitv and relatedness, but also 
to a\oid the kind oi iuforutation drift that fails to keej) 
aecnuiit nl the uses tti which iufnrniatiuti might have to 
be put. Kmphasis fju discn\eiy. indeed, helps the diild 
t ) learn ihr \arii1ies of problem solving, of transforming 
information for better use, helps luin to learn how to gcs 
abijut the very task of Unirning,* 

2, A shift jnnn extrinsic to iniriii'^ir n iranls 

Thi- In pothi Nis I ju rites ikuui r] would prop<ise here is 
that to tlie degfi-e tliat (Uie is able to ai>prnath learning 
as <t task ol dist<>\ering something rather than "learning 
about" it, to that degree there will be a tendeuc) for the 
( hild to work w ith the autonomy oi sell-rew ard or, more 
pr«)j)erK', be rewanh'd by disco\i'ry itself, . . . T)\o child 
(ou)cs to manipulate his en\ironn)ent nx^re actisfly and 
achie\c's his gratification frou) copiug with problems. .As 
he finds sN uiholic nM)des of ri^presenting and transforming 
the i'uv iroument, there is nn accofujianying dccHne in tlu^ 
importance ol stimulus-response-ri*ward se(|uences." 

3, I.carninLi the lu uristirs of (lisan criui^ 

l\ is my hunch that it is on))- through tin' exercise of 
problem soK ing and the effort of <Hscn\'ery that one learns 
the working heuristics of discoscry; the more out* has 
praitice. the* more likely oiu- is to generali/e what one 
has l(*arned into a style of problem solving or incpiiry that 
serves for any kind of task encountt^red. ... 1 think the 
uiattiT is self'cv ident, but w hat is tmclear is the kinds of 
training and leaching that prcKluce the* best (effects. . . . 
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Practice in inquiry, in tr>'jnR to figure out things for oneself 
is indiHKl what is ncedeJ-but in what form? Of only one 
thing am I convinccnl : 1 l*ave never seen anyb<Hly impr^1ve 
in the art and technique of inquiry by any means other 
than engaging in inquirj'/' 

4. Aid to consirviufi memory 
[The] . . , principal problem of human memory is not 
storage hut retrieval . , . The key to retrieval is organi- 
zation or, in even simpler terms, knowing where to find 
information that has been put into meinary. . , . One can 
cite a myriad of findings to inchcatt* that any organization 
of inffirmation that reduces the aggiegate compl<»xity of 
material by imln^dding it into a cognitive process a person 
has ionstruct(*fl fur himself will make that material more 
accessible for retrieval. . . , Thus, the very attttudes and 
activities that i:haracteri/.e figuring out or discovering 
things for onrsc*lf also ^vvm to have the effect of conserving 
ineinory/ 

liruner distingtjishes two kinds of teaching: "that which takes 
place in the cxposiiory mode and that in the hxjpoihrtical fuodc.'* 
In the former, the teacher is largely an expositor or teller whiU* 
the stutlent is a listener or passive recipient. In the hypothetical 
mode, the relationship of tt^icher with student is much more 
reciprocal and cooperative. The studt^nt is not a passi\'c listener, 
but engages with the teacher in tht* process of acquiring informa- 
tion, formulating hypotheses about it, and evaluating information 
and statements. Tins contrast of tncnles involves the risk of over- 
simplification, but, granted a general difference between them, 
it is "the hypothetical uhkIc which characterizes the teaching 
that encourages d^scover>^" ^* 

All that I have revicAved in this section leads to a fundanu'ntal 
que>tiuu. !f ue a^^tuJ^e lhal intellect umlti-dimensional and 
capable of t^normously variable operation-ctmtt'nt-pnuiuct i<un- 
binations, that every intellectual factor can Ih» developed by 
learning, that learning in thv most Ijcneficial sense is discovers, 
and that learning !)y discoxery is most encouraged l)y the hs po- 
thetieal mcnle of teaching, \^•he^» then are we led in currieuhnn 
construction? \Miat is a <lefensib)e way of proceeding in making 
new social studies curriculum models for — to be spi'cific - chil- 
dren who are twi'lve to fourteen yc»ars old? 

I think no one has more than hunch or bias to go by at this 
stage of the game. Souje, Iik( Holt, apprehend the juoblem with 

U 
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a naivete which would be charming if it were less angry and 
shallow. His construction is that we have just two alternatives. 
The first alternative, as Holt sees it, is to go at curriculum 
the way schools presumably do now, with these ideas: 

1.) Of the vast bixly of human knowledge, there are 
certain hits and {?ic»ces that can he called essential, that 
rveryone sliuuh^ know; 2.) the extent to which a person 
eati hv eonsidrrecl educated, qualified to live intelligc^ntly 
in tcKlay's x^orld ami In* a i.seful nuunher of sodety, di»- 
pends on fhr amount of tliis i»ssential knowledge that he 
carries about with hini; 3.) it is the chity of the schools. 
thcri'fort\ to grt as mui h of this csst ntial knowl<*<lj;c as 
possihh' into the niiuds of chiKlrt n. Thus wc find (uirscK cs 
trying; to poke ct rtaiu facts, rrciprs, anti ideas down thr 
gullets of exery child in school. . . J*' 

Kcpclled by this ahcTnativi% Ht)lt sees only one other way to 
uinvc. This is in die iliriTtiou of the anti- or non-curricuhnn, 
where the affairs of learning, the choices iif what to li'arn, when 
and how. wouki be wholly unstructMred by adults and left to 
children altogcihcr to detennine. Front prennses alnnit inti'lUvt, 
learning, and clisctnery not unlike those* I hiiw revit^wt^d. Unit 
concludes that adult-conceived "c nrricnlmn'* (xs hich he iuKiginivs 
could hin<' only the form and meaning established in liis first 
alternative) should Ik* thrown out altogitlier: 

(\\V must ) xveep this nonsense out of ihv xvay (he 
xvrites) . . . We cannot hax'e n*al liMrning in school it \M' 
think it is our duty and our right to tei! children what 
they must learn, \\ v cannot knoxs, at any moim nt, xvhat 
particular bit of knoxvleiige or tmdtTstanding a child uvvih 
most, xvill most strengthen a^d best fit his uunlvl of reality. 
Only he can do this. He may not do it very xvcll, btit he 
can do it a hundrt^d tinies better than xve lan, The* most 
Nve can do is try to help, by letting him knoxv roughly 
xvhat is available and xvhere lie can l(Kik for it. Chtuising 
xvhat he xvants to learn and xvhat he ilocs is not something 
he must do for himself/^ 

The meth<id of discovery certainly ndes out the first alternative 
Holt sketches. Anil the c{)ncept of structure in the process <?f 
education rejects the idea of an anti-curricuhnn, in xvhich tlu* 
child is all. MiKlern curriculum building cannot intelligently 
tdkv either the ' stu0 their gullets" nnite or the route of romantic 
anarchy, 
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We are concerned, as Guilford suggests we should Ik% with 
learning and transfer of a general order — as well as with the 
learning and transfer of specific habits and skills. General or 
nonspecific transfer means the transfer of principles and attitudes; 

In essence, it consists of learning initially not a skill but 
a general idea, which can then 1h? used as a ba.sls for rec- 
ognizing subsequent problems as special cases of the ide a 
originally mastertHj; This type of transfer is at the heart 
of the t*ducational proci*ss - the continual broadening and 
dtH*|X'ning of knowledge in terms of bisic and general 
ideas. 

Our position with regard to curriculum development in junior 
high school S(Knal studies is that as adults: 

L We havf a responsibility to gear our curriculun) and 
pedagogy to fundamental ideas of the social studies. This implies 
that we fnust — with all the wise wunsel we can get — decide 
what ftmdainental ideas constitute the structure of what we 
propose to teach, 

2. We must develop teaching materials in whicli these ideas 
are given a central role. 

3. We must design materials not only to enable students to 
grasp and wrestle with fundamental ideas, but to give tliem 
exciting experience in inquir>^ and discovery which will de\ t lop 
their capacities and appetite for further learning. 

In following sections, i suggest the directions in which we 
have movixi from this position as a base. \Vv have established 
a framework of ideas f jr a three-year sequence in social studies 
for twelve to fourteen-year old children. Within this framework, 
we have thought of certain ideas us being central for each of 
the three course-years. For the first and third years, we are 
developing prototy|H» units of instruction built around materials 
desigUi'd to maximize student opportunity for uumipulatinu. 
analysis, and generalization about data. In the middle yvixt of 
the three — roughly the eighth grade — we have* gone the farthest 
in establishing a structure of ideas and a series of units (if ma- 
terial through which the act of disc<>very !nay }h* exercisc^d. 

\Vv are atteinpting. then not to set up a curricuhnn of "es- 
sential information" with w}>ich the gullets of children must be 
stuflPed. Nor are we abdicating the adult role and leaving it to 
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children to construct their own education alone. Instead, we are 
trying to relate the study of man and society to the experience 
of discovery on the part of children, and in doing so engage and 
enlarge as many factors of intellect as we can. 



Generalization, Valuing, and the Idea of Causality 

In the broad context of sCK^ial studies as an integration of 
history and social science, three of the principal ends curriculdm 
should serve have to do with generalization, valuing, and the 
idea of causality. 

Wc arc all chronic generalizers, of necessity. Generalizing 
is one of our most fundamental ways of coping with the immense 
variety of experience. It is a cx)mmonplace that our perception 
of present physical and social phenomena tends to be shaped 
or stereotyped by wliat we have seen or understood in the past. 
Much of what we see in the new is the memory of an earlier 
perception, functioning for us as a geuCTalixation. Not infre- 
quently, sueh generali/ations function with a significant load of 
error, since the new phenomenon may not really be congruent 
with a stereotyped perception it is suppost»d to fit. What Potter 
calls "latent generalizatiom'' are likely to pervade and underlie, 
most often unconsciously, our explicit statements about data, 
c^\periena^ and ideas.'* Given that gent*rali/ation is inescapable 
and net^'ssary, and tliat it can all too easily be dysfunctional, 
it is part of the business of education to help people generalize 
well. Edtication should lead into the habit of pulling latent 
generalizations — our own and those of others — out into the 
light of day. In the case of our own curriculum, we think our 
materials should give children experience in making generaliza- 
tions that are, as far as possible, rational, explicit, and defensible. 
Part of our task is to t€»ach children to generalize intelligently 
and not to operate on "unrecognized, half -hidden assumptions 
which remain unordered! and chaotic/'^ 

A special case of the ac:t of generali/^ition is that of valuing. 
The need to judge, if not in our bones, is certainly in the lives 
we lead. F'urther, to try to exclude the act of valuing from the 
act of knosving in the study of society is an empty f|uest. What 
Carr points out for historians could be said with equal relevant^* 
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for social scientists, who frequently proceed as though the value 
problem did not exist: 

When we seek to know the facts, the questions which we 
ask, and therefore the answers which we obtain, are 
prompted by our system of values. Our picture of the facts 
of our environment is moulded by our values, i.e., by the 
categories through which we approach the facts; and this 
picture is one of the important facts which we have to 
take into account. Values enter into our facts and are 
an essential part of them. Our values are an essential 
part of our equipment as human beings.^'* 

Truth straddles the world of fact and the world of value; the 
search for truth ineludibly involves us in questions of valugr as 
well as fact. Using Potters nomenclature, we can say that a 
major problem of social knowledge in this connection is unaNv^re- 
ness of the latent values that affects one's search. In tlu^ ESI 
Scxial Studies Program, we are trying to build our curriculum 
models so that children can consciously encounter the fact of 
-vahiing as well as the value of fact, and wrestle with the dilemmas 
and ambiguities these interlocked realities expose one to. 

Finally, we have a basic concern for introducing children to 
an awareness and grasp of the idea of causality — and some 
measure of its tK)mplexity. With Carr, we take it that "the study 
of history is a study of causes," and that '^the historian deals in 
a multiplicity of causes." While the student of society must 
work through the multiplication of causes, he is equally engaged 
in working through their simplification in order to get at regii- 
larities and generalizations. Unhappily, except for such con- 
tribufions as those of Carr, Potter, and J. H. Hexter,^^ one does 
not find as much acknowledgement of all this among historians 
as one would expect. Potter s criticism of historians in the United 
States is severe: 

The literature of their method and the procedures of their 
training give so little attention to the systematic analysis 
of such relationships (between separate items of data in- 
volving effects) that a majority of those trained in histor>^ 
have never confronted the general question of the nature 
of causation. . . .'^^ 

Historians often appear to feel they are ''confining themselves 
to facts,"* and not engaging in interpretation: "A prudent man 
might avoid needless exposure to criticism if he would refrain 
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from speakin of causes as such.^*^ If criticism of this kind 
applies to historians, it fits msny social scientists infinitely better. 
Among them, for the most part, the question of causality is dealt 
with in such a gingerly fashion that one can hardly find it in the 
thickets of multivariate analysis and the "analysis of change 
through time."2« 

Without entering into the quarrels of historians about the 
appropriateness of trying to deal with causes, and without prob- 
ing into the coyness of social researchers on the subject, we place 
our money on the need for a social studies curriculum to open 
up the idea of causality, its uses and hazards. Everyday life 
would be impossible — or at best a nightmare out of Kafka - if 
we could not assume that events have causes and that in principle 
the causes may be ascertained. Similarly, the social past would 
be only a history of the absurd if v^e nded out causahty consid- 
erations as a way of finding patterns and coherences enough to 
make the world comprehensible. We therefore have designed 
materials as best as we can to lead children to the question of 
Why? and Whither? 

Generalization, valuing, and causality thus are major points 
of emphasis in what we are proposing for children to study. 



Children and the World as Foh'tical 

The basic orientation we have chosen for a three year junior 
high school social studies program is towards political aspects 
of man's life. This choice was made for several reasons. 

One reason is that we felt it essential, out of all the substantive 
options available, to center on a dimension of social experience 
which has a cHimmunding significance and which in various ways 
touches the lives of every person. Further, studies long have 
indicated that, as Charles E. Nferriam observed in 1931, political 
development is a part of childhood/-'^ Currently, David Easton 
and Robert D. Hess of the University of Chicago are studying 
the political attitu(k*s of some twelve thousand children in eight 
cities in grades two through eight. The ct)ncIus{ons of their study 
are not yet published, but their work so far confirms Merriam's 
statement and adds much that is interesting to consider. For 
example, it appears that the influence of the family is more 
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limited than had earlier been thought, and that the school 
emerges as the most influential agent of political socialization 
in the chihfs lifer^ 

If this is true — and in view of the American school's historic 
commitment to education for citizenship it scenes likely — then 
what happens in the scliools treatment of politics and go\er- 
nance is crucial. S'^veral possibilities and outc^omes are evident. 

For one thing, classrcwm instruction may result in a kind of 
**copybook civics" and mythic history which leads a child to ha\ 
unrealistic iierceptions of the citizen's role and the nature of 
governance. If we instill in children a Utopian view of the citi/en 
and his government, we may unwittingly contribute to his later 
disilhisionment and political alienation. There will be less than 
human perfection in the political world he grows up into. Politics 
will he a vigorous, earthy, and conflictful part of all government, 
public and private, and he liad best know it in realistic tt»rms. 
If what he learns in schcx>l is only a prettified version of what 
politics and governance ought to be, he will be ill-<»quipped to 
deal with what politics and goverhance really are in human life. 
To achieve political maturity, lie needs to move toss ard a lesel 
of rational insight and ultimate activism in which he can perceive 
the realities of the political structure, can hold political goals 
which are operationally possible, and share in developing institu- 
tions through which these goals may be realized. 

Through the school, children can learn to imderstand an id(»a 
of citizenship which requires genuine political maturity. Citi/i*n- 
ship svithin the western tradition has been defined with deceptis e 
simplicity by D. W. Brogan, the British political scientist: 

What is this idea? It seems to me to have two aspects. 
The first — possibly the most if^iportant, certainly the most 
novel — aspect is tlu» assumption that every citizen has tJie 
right to 1m' consulted on the conduct of the political so- 
ciety and the duty of having scmiething to contribute to 
the general consultation. The sec*ond aspect is the cons'erse 
of the fi-st. The citizen who has a right to be consulted 
is bound by the results of the considtation. His durics 
flow from his rights/"** 

In understanding Brogans definition, it is necessary to note that 
he uses the term "political society" instead of "government." He 
recognizes that government, compl(*x as it is, is imly one of mans* 
organized and informal structures of power* influence*, and rela- 
tionship in which the citizen finds himself. The individual enters 
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into u political society at many levels and in different roles. 

It appears to us not only possible but desirable for the school 
to lead chiklri»n into study of the dynamic role of politics in hu- 
man existence* at many levels. We feel that: a) effectively 
functi«)ning citizens in a democratic society uchlhI as sound cog- 
nitive maps of political life as they can develop; b) not only 
attitudes, hut a perscm's whole style of political relationships is 
influenced in manifold ways by intellectual proc<^sses;''''^ and 
c) cognitive maps, attitudt*s, and fundanu*ntal intellectual con- 
cc^ptualizutioiis about pt>htic)s are substantially affected by the 
scIhk)! by tin* oml of early yiidolescencr. 
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The ^iimitations and Uses of Political Science 

^' Choosing any single* field i)f the social studi(»s as pixotal for 
a major block of the curriculum has its limitations as well as 
its uses. Let us take a look for a mnment at lioth witli regard 
to political science. 

There are those who would claim that political science is 
neither political nor scientific. The fii'ld of study, its scope, 
methodology, and style are matters of controversy aiiumg the 
scliolars involve^!. The internal chvisions of political science are 
analogous in a sense to the conHiets and uncertainties of an 
adolescent. As a field, political science* is not altogetluT sun* 
what it is or what it wants to hi*. Its theoretical structure is 
diverse, at bc\st potentially rich, but lacking in coherent, clear, 
accepted definition. 

Specialists m traditional descriptive studies of institutions 
and governmental forms are mixed in with historical students of 
political thought and philosophy; these rub elbows with inno- 
vators of public administration procedures, hi-itorians of political 
'.•vents, biographers of political persons, studc»nts of internaticmal 
relatitms and diplomacy, imd otners. Since (Graham XX^tllas, tliere 
has been a mounting invasion of the stu<ly of politics and gover- 
nance* by all manner of academic outlanders, orienteil toward 
behavioral, quantitative, psychoanalytical, or other exotic ap- 
proacht^s; speaking a language and using instruinents, statistical 
procedures, and hypotheses which seem as outrageous as tlu^y 
are incomprc»lK*nsibIe to the* more traditional deui/.ens <)f the 
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field. What was a simple, happy donu^m half a century ago 
now is poac'hcHi in by political scKiologists, social psychologists, 
: seniaiiticists, survey researchers, students of personality and 
character, and others. 

Tlie remarkable diversity of the field, its internal conHicts, 
its lack of an agm^d-upon coherent theoretical structure, its 
ambiguities, and its current growth in many directions, combine 
to make it complicated to use for reconstruction of social studies 
in the schools. 

At the same time, thi? character of ihv field of political science 
ircmically may make it useful in developing a social studies 
curricuhun. By definition, we want our social studies curriculum 
to shed light on man and scKiety from a variety of iM)ints of 
view; (\g,. from those of history, economics, sociology, gin)graphy, 
psychology, and anthro{iology. The fait that modern political 
sci(*uec» has sou)t» of all these fields, and more, in it may turn out 
to be a virtue for social studies currieulum purposes. In an almost 
embarrassing sens(\ nothing human is alien to political science. 
Through political science, we draw upon a num!)er of disciplines 
for materials and ideas useful to a curriculiun. 

But political science yields certain powerful icU'as and cjues- 
tions of its own whiefi are alsc^ useful to us in establishin^L- the 
major framework of a jimior liigh school social .studies turriculum. 
The next section sugg.^sts w)>at we see th€\se to hv. 



Power and Political Culture 

Our central theme for a thnn^ year junior high school secpience 
in the social studies, Man As A P(ylitical Bciu}^, is certainly no 
newiT tiian the Pohfirs of Aristotle. The tlu»me is a not very 
happy shorthand for what our colU\igut» Elting Nforison has 
rifiTred to as *\ . . one of the mo«t ptTplexing ambiguities in 
human experience . . . posed by the fact that man is ha^h a 
private, separate, independent being and, as Aristotle said. *a 
political animal' - a nu'mber of a comnnmity. He is himself, and 
citizen, and the.si* can be* cjuite different things at different 
tiuu»s/'^*'" By definition, c(Hirse material that pn>posi»s to offiT 
the study of man as a political animal becomc*s eauglit up in the 
an)biguities and difficulties Morison suggests. Our httnch is that 
this is all to the good. 
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Two fundamental concepts of political science provide the 
principal sources from which the questions and organizing con- 
siderations or our junior high school social studies curriculum 
i,*oceed. The first of these is the concept of power, particularly 
political power, in human society. The second concept is that 
of political culture. Let me treat each of these briefly and suggest 
the utility we feel that they have in giving strtscture to the social 
studies curriculum. 

Because one cannot approach the polity for study or action 
without encountering relationships of governor and governed, 
political scientists have tended to single out power as the feature 
ofh uman relationships of deepest interest to them. Not too many 
years ago, Hans Morgenthau suggested recognizing power as the 
central concept of the theory of politics and using it as the core 
of a new c^ollegiate curriculum of political science: 

On the one hand, the curriculum must take into acxount 
the fact that its concept ( pov.er ) is a general social phe^ 
nomenon which manifests itself most typically in the 
political sphere, but is not liniited to it. The phenomenon 
of pciwer and the social configurations to which it gives 
rise in the political sphere play an important, yet largely 
neglected, part in all social life. A configuration, such as 
the balance of power, for instance, is a general social 
phenomenon to be found on levels of social interac- 
tic>n>'« 

Indeed, it is the per\asiveness of power as a factor in human 
relationships that makes it a productive concept to work with 
in the social studies. As Merriain said, "It is a creature of habits, 
of culture pattt^rns woven deeply into the lives of men. . . 
Merriam argued against drawing too sharp a line between po- 
litical and other forms of power, suggesting that a clearer view 
is gained by rec^ognizing similarities betvseen power in imc con- 
text and in another. 

The concept of power has been used in a munber of fields 
other than political science,*. It has been the focus of a consid- 
erable historical literature, particularly in recn^nt years. American 
historians who have studied power in the colonial^ and other 
perio<?s include Jack P. Green, William A. Reavis, Bernard Bailyn, 
Sigmund Diamond, J. K Pole, Richard McCormick, John Morton 
Blum, and others. In sociology, the work of Floyd Hunter, N. \V. 
Polsby, and C. Wright Mills suggests how variously and ex- 
tensivc'ly the concept of power has hcvn explored. 
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The concept has had use even in child study, where Marion 
E. Turners unusual verbatim reports of the conversations of a 
group of children four to nine years of age deal in part with 
•"power factoid in children's play." '-^^ Children in the hierarchies 
of our family life and our schools are perceiving, assessing, and 
engaging in power relationships constantly. In this sense, there 
is probably no swial subject matter more available to children — 
and less used by schools for purposes of study — than that cov- 
ered by tlie c(}nc*ept of power. 

The concept of power defined in political terms is a t(K)I for 
• inquiring into and ordering political events and developments. 
Politic:; as power consists basically of the relationships of gov- 
ernors and the governi*d. This is not to say that power is one- 
sided, {)perating only by command from above. As Key once 
wrote, the "po^ver relationship is reciprocal, and the subject may 
affect the ruler more profoundly than the ruler affects the sub- 
ject.**-^* A working {>olitieaI system consists (if a multiplicity ef 
power relationships which, taken together, assume characteristic 
forms. Countless efforts have been made* to categori/e structures 
of power into institutions and types of government. Tliis is 
hartier to do than it once sc'Cined, because we find that the real 
world of power, like social life generally, hardly ever comes in 
neat packages. Even though power relationships within all so- 
cieties tend to be organi7,ed into systems of authority, the roles 
and relationships invoIvi*d — no matter how prescriptive - are 
occupied always by very himian beings. Therein lies the drama, 
comedy, tragedy, and fascination of politics. 

l^ing power as a ct»ntral organizing concept for our three- 
year junior high school sequence on A/an As A PoHfical Hcitv^ 
generates questions with which children can look at a wide rangi» 
of human phenomena, all the way from power relationships in 
their own schools to i>ower relationships in the death of the 
Roman Republic. Some of t}u^sc questions are: 

What is powi»r in imman society? 
Why is power a part of luiman ociety? 
W^hat does pcmer rely upon? 
What are tlie values of powtT? 
What are the evils of power? 

How do people protect themselvtvs against vwcsscs 
of power? 
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How docs power operate to survive? 

What are the conditions under which power *-'ickeris 
and dies? 

Questions like these underhe the materials in our units of 
instruction. Through our materials children will come up against 
and need to tliink hard alK)ut the impiications of pmver in man s 
life as a political being. They will be drawn into ctmsideiing 
structures of prnwr and styles of authority, as these affect them 
and have affcctcx! others. They will net^ to look at the idea 
t)f role as distinct from person, ant! at differential roles as hearers 
of authority. They will hav<» to ask themselves how ynnw^ is 
legitimi/t^l, how it depencis on custom, how it operates through 
institutions. They will need to investigate* and consider the sanc- 
tions in which authority is clothed from those c»f an ccononnc 
naturi* to tlu* extremes of violcfict* and force. They will find 
themselves studying tlu» fmicticm of attitudes and values in rela- 
tion to powi r ami asking how these things are fornu^d and 
changed. Tlicy can look at the dilemmas of power that center 
around the disp(»rsion or centrali/atiun of authority, pc-rhups 
cxmsidering tht* proposition that dispt rsion of power makes coni- 
pc^titiim among centers of powtT inevitable. They will have to 
cxan)ine the troublesome problem of soccc'ssion to authority, and 
will netnl to look at instances of the overthrow imd reccmstituticjn 
of authority. Their studies sluuild lead them to test out the part 
that dissent and criticism may play within differing systems of 
power and how the processes of consultation and constant may 
w^ork or fail in the transactions of political life. 

Not least, materials which explore the concept of power 
should bring students to confront and <»xamine the political order 
within which they live. 

The sea)nd uU»a which informs the intellectual structure of 
our three-year junior high school secpience is that of fwlifual 
culture. Intrmhiced by (iiibriel Almond in a provocative article 
in 19.56, the comrpt of political culture recently has hcvu ap 
plied in one of the largest cross-national surveys evtT attempted 
in the field of political scicnce.*^^ The ith-a of powi*r is syntht»tic 
and endowi*tl with a reniarkable protluctivity whiih makes it 
usc*ful for political and social studies. So, too, is the klvu of po- 
litical culture. 

The concept of powtT, as W(» have seen, is principalh' con-^ 
cerned with rchiiomUipr. and for our purposes particularly those* 
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relationships found in aspects of i>olitjcal life. Like all really 
productive soeial concepts, power is apt to trouble us both he- 
cause it is at once simplistic and, when we seek to apply it, 
laden with unnplexity. The same ini^ht he said for the tKincH'pt 
of political culture. 

Political culture is a dimensi(u) of general culture. In simplest 
tenus, it is the way people fec*l, think, and act about thinj^s po- 
etical. 

In the lanj^uaj^e of political science, the notion of political 
culture* is principally concernt^l with patterns of psychological 
orientation to political action. The political culture of a cotmtrv* 
is found in the characteristic disfrihution of fHittcrns of oricuta- 
tion touards political objects among the people of the countr\ . 
"()l)j4»cts' in this usa||e refers basically to the i>olitical system: 
roU\s ( formal offices, informal offices, electorates, etc. ) within 
it; legislative and administrative liiKlies; particular political actors, 
such as monarchs, legislators, exeeutives; decisions, pulicies, or 
enforcenu'uts of a political or go\'ernnientaI nature, and the like. 

When we talk 1 .Te about power in political socit^ty we mean 
formal and informal systems of power ri^lationships, including 
official goNcmment. U'hen talk alnnit political culture \\v 
uH'an the patterns of attitude, thought, and lu^havior people 
exhibit with r(»ft*rence to s\'steins of power relationships, inclutl- 
ing ofBcial goNcrnment, 

At least, three* types c^f political culture may be idc*ntified.'^- 
In oNcr-simplified form, these are: 

1. Parocfiial political culture. A political ctilture may be 
parochial in that u is amorphous, and that pc»ople within it have 
littli* sense of there bi ing a political system. For example, the 
political culture of a tnbal socii'ty might be considered parochial. 
In it there are no specialized political roles. The headman, chief, 
or shanian occupy diffuse n*1igir)us-economic-political roU*s. Mem- 
bt*fs of such a soci(*t\ do not separate th(*ir political orientations 
to these roles from their religiotis and social ori(*ntations. Nor do 
tlu'V sec thcmseKi's as active participatits in a political s\stem. 

2. Subject political culture. In this type of political culture 
people an* conscious of then)seK't»s as subjects ol a political sys- 
teui, subject to a system of power in \shich they have little if any 
active pariicipalion. Tlu* subject is aware of go\'ernn\ental au- 
thority and speciali/ed iii>litica1 roles within go\ernment, lie 
may like the political system and even be proudly patriotic in 
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his feelings and actions towards it. He may, on the other hand, 
dislike it and simply endure it. He may think of the political 
system as legitimate or not. But essentially his stance is that of 
being affected by the power system, of being passively related 
and "subject" to it. 

3. The Participant Political Culture. In a participant politi- 
cal culture people tend to be aware of the political system, have 
explicit attitudes and thoughts about it, and have an activist view 
of themselves in relation to it, They may have favorable or un- 
favorable orientations to the system of power relationships. They 
may vary through time in their activism, and individuals may 
vary in the degree, direction, a /id quality of their participation. 
But the culture is one in which people characteristically feel, 
think, and act as though politAcal processes exist to be shared in. 

Such an oversimplification of the' typology of political cultures 
may leave* any numl^r of misconceptions in its trail. Let me 
specify a few cautions — things not to conclude from this typing 
of political cultures: 

L One kind of political culture does not simply replace 
another when historical change occurs. Instead, when a political 
culture changes over time it is likely to retain fea^^res of its 
earlier character. But it is not likely to leave these "earlier" 
features thejnselves wholly unchanged. 

2, This three-fold typology (parochial, subject, participant) 
dc^s not imply that each political culture is pure to its particular 
type or homogeneous. A characteristically participant *'civic" cul- 
ture, like that in the United States, will at the same time include 
both ^subject*' $nd ''parochiar elements in it. The typology re- 
fers only to the predominant character of a given ^litical culture* 

3. The typology should not suggest that political cultures 
can in fact be described in static terms, as though they were im- 
mune from development or decay. 

Change in political cultures and political systems does, of 
course, occur. Why change takes place, how it does, and with 
what consequences, are questions at the frontier of social science 
and historical study. Such questions are at the heart of our junior 
high school social studies curriculum, too. 

Let me suggest one of the ways that relating the concepts of 
power ( as political system ) and political culture may help in de- 
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vrloping inattTials for thv study of such questions. In our unit 
inatrrtais, as will hv sixm in thvir drscriptiun, the nndcTlying um- 
crptnal strnctiirt* frtupu^ntly in\itc*s a relating of <!ata ahniit 
powiT and data ahoiit pijlitital cuhnre. A political ciiltiin' may 
or may not be- c-ongnient with a specific political system of powi r. 
For example, a participant political culture is more likely to he 
congruent with a democratic political system than with a central- 
i/.ed authoritarian political syst(*m. Congrm»nce, in thi» Mmse used 
here, nicans that the way piH)ple feel think, and act (their {>t>lit- 
ical culture) is accurate* and favorable with regard to the* reali- 
ties of the political systc^n. Where ccmgrnencc of this kind does 
not c^xist, one can ask what hearing this ccmchtion may have on 
change, or the prospect of change. If a more charactcTistically 
participant political culture is emc»r;.;ing in a jiocicly whosi* polit- 
ical power system is centralized and authoritarian, what kinils 
of c liange are likely tt) occur, and wliy? In several instances, om 
unit materials arise out of pericnls of man's expc^riencc when pcdit- 
ical culture* was sharply out of phase with the political power 
system. Students have opportunities to study why and how polit- 
ical culture changc*s, how political systems operate, how politic al 
cultures and political svstems ititcruct, and what happens as thev 
do. 

The concept of political culturt* — like that of power — has a 
unicpie capacity for generating quc^stions and hypotheses fc^r in- 
quiry, and for serving as an analytical t<K)l. To the degrtv that 
our curriculum materials are informed by the c<mcept of political 
culture, they slionld raise (jut»stions 'ike these, wiffwut tlw vn- 
( Utnl)ram v of social scwucv iar<i(m: 

Why (e.g., in ternjs of place, time, economic develop- 
mr*nt etc.) are then* diffcTi*nt kinds of political cul- 
ture? 

flow does the grnerul cultttre or total way of life nf a 
people affect the special patterns of behavior \\v call 
political cnlturey In turn, how de)es political culture 
afffct the general culture-? 

\y\n\i relationships are there* — and why — between 
political culture and techne)le)gy? 

What part doe»s language (in^hiding all re{e»vant {oru\s 
of symbolic comnnmication ) play in political culture:^ 

How dovs this vary in place and time, and why? 
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How do children learn a political culture? 

What kind of political culture do we Americans live 
in, how did we come to it, and what it piay be in 
the future? 

The elementary curriculum st*quence discussed by Bruner >n 
Man: A Ccmrse of Study (Occasional Paper No. 3) takes children 
into the study of technoIoR\\ language, social organization, child 
rearing, and c*osmology as ways men have of liecoming and being 
lunnan. Among other circumstances of the human condition, man 
is indivd a iK)litica] animal, and the political dimension of his 
humanncss can Ik* gotten at by concepts and qut^ticms that have 
a good deal in comnl()n*^vith what Bruner proposes for the ele- 
mentary curricuhim. Certainly political culture and social organi- 
zation are directly related to each other. Nothing is closiT to the 
heart of the political prmess in which powc»r an<l political culture 
play a part than symbolic comnHuiication. The inter-relationships 
between political culture and level of technology could hardly be 
closer. And the learning of a political culture is a significant, 
special instance* of ihv powerful part that child rearing and ctlu- 
cation play in shaping the humanity of man, 

WhateNcr the* e\'i»ntnal outcome in actual currieulniu materi- 
als, we have .set up the gencTal framew<>rk for a three year junior 
high school sequence in the social stuclit's around two theorr^ticai 
concepts wliich are in current use by many scholars in history 
and ihv social sc}entt\s. Tlu* coneepts of i>ower and political cul- 
ture, as we have seen, iirv in some* measuri* special to tht» field of 
political science but in many ways aN ailable to and usc^i by other 
fickls. These concepts and subsidiary notions I<»nd a degree* of 
intellecttuil structure to our version of a jimior high school social 
studies curriculum and at the same tiim* allow for t*(msideration 
of value questicms which are implieit in the eoncepls tlu inselves. 
I have been nioved to trust in this dirivtion in part by Hol)ert (I. 
Hanvey, who observinl .several years ago that: 

Backwardm^ss oi the social studies , . , hes in failurv io 
cmpknj nunlcrn conceptual ami theoretical fools- of the 
soein! seierwes. . , , Tlu* social studies (and 1 haw bi'en 
talking mostly of tlu* history curriculum that, de facto, is 
tile social studies) lags in its intelieciual technology not 
only behind scK-ial scientists Init even behind t^ducated 
laymen. Words like "culture" and "values*' and "person- 
ality" are in the public domain. But they are not in the 
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public schools. And although, as with DNA, RNA, ami 
protein, nilturc, prmmilittj, am! rolv may serve* as 'a sig- 
niBcaiit stHjut'nnC the latter set is simply invisihle to the 
high school history student. Being invisible, it is tniavaii- 
able as an explanatory tool to Ix* applic^l to the othrr\vi*j» 
inexplicable. A genuine renaissuncr will occur in the social 
studies whc'n UKKiern conceptuali/ations come into use . . . 
an enriched lu^rception is inherent in the use of new con- 
cepts and if they are wisely chosen, new vistas will opt^n 
up. Explanation of individual and group behavior will no 
longer hi* superficial and final, hut rich, open, and growing 
— something not to be retained but to be attempted. Stu- 
dents and ti*achers alike can be exhilaratt*d by the niasttTV, 
not of facts, but of conc-eptual tools that bring new mean- 
ing to fact,*'* 



Ctneral Nature of the Framework 

We see tlu* ideas I !>ave sketched Iwrv as prcividing some of 
the intellectual structiire and conci*ptuuI tiKjls for our l\\tcv-yvut 
junior high school sequence in tlu» social studies. To clarify uhat 
this means in fact, several things need to be said abou/ he g<*neral 
framework of the sequence. 

One is that Sfan As A Political Bciti^i is twt a set if courses 
designt*d for graduatt* study. NMiile I have tised abstn- ions and 
tirhnical terms in suggesting the coneeptual structure we have 
in mind, the readtT should not assumr that our actual eour^^e 
umterials are preoccupied with abstracticms and technical ti rms. 
Our materials are concerned with data through which chiUlreu 
may work, gaining experience in concept development in their 
owu terms but not .swamped by technical jargon. 

A .sec*ond thing to make clear is that the framework of onr 
three-year jtmior high school sequence is in fact deliberately flexi- 
ble and open. The models of cunfrfit ami imtmction tic arc dc- 
t vloping arc only a /eu* anions nuiuy ahcrmtivcs open to teachers 
arui other ctirrindum-lmildcrs. To us, it is not the specific eon- 
tent that is precious and spe;ial. Instead, the important things 
are the ideas, skills, and vahies that children learn: these can lie 
learm^l through many kinds of content. The gem»ral framework 
wi* set up could assimilate to it many other nuKhOs of conU*nt and 
instruction. Indeed, we hope that this will occur. 
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A third thing to make clear is that any one of these courses, 
and units within them, are capable oi being taught separately. 
Our framework may look at first glance as though it were in- 
tendt»d to be rigid and tightly articulated. It is not. We have felt 
an obligation to provide a generally coherent sequence, but we 
have felt an equal obligation to construct our courses and units 
so that others could use them in ways diberent from our own 
sense of order. Thus, the stcond course of our three-year se- 
quence, From Subject to Citizen, can very well be taught quite 
separately from the courses wliich precede and follow it. Simi- 
larly, specific units within From Subject to Citizen can be, and 
have hevn, taught indei^^ndently of other units in the course. 

Fourth, eadi course involves some straightforward introduc- 
iitm to omcvptual tools as such. This is not in conflict with what 
I have said about oui avoidance of abstractions and technical 
jargon. W v think that some CH)nc^ptual tools m*ed to be intro- 
duced to and used by the children with whom we are working. 
Wv do m)t intend to present theoretical courses about power, 
role, status, culture, etc. But we believe th*v; at appropriate points 
in c*ach course and at appropriate levels of sophistication, ehil« 
dren can be given a direct introduction to the meaning and utility 
of some of these cwicepts. We also believe that, in addition to 
a !a.-ge amount of indirect learning of methodology of inquiry 
which is built into our materials, our courses iniist include some 
simple hut straightforward exposure* to methods of historiogra- 
phy, rules of evidence, analytical discussion, map reading, and 
the like. 

Fifth, in our eyes and in humble fact, the wlwlc thrcc-ijcar 
siUfunwv is provmoml. A good part of it is still in the planning 
and drafting stage. On the other hand, a numl)er of parts have 
bi'cn fully constructed — sometimes in several versions — and re- 
sponsibly tested in small and lar^^t* groups. One whole course is 
moving toward completion, with large scale production and trial 
of parts of it fully scheduled. 

By way of summary to this point, the general nature of the 
framework has a cvntral organizing theme, Man As A Political 
Bchifi, for three courses roughly parallel to grades seven, eight, 
and nine. The theme reflects the ccnicepts I have outlined and 
provides a focusing principle — essentially on political ideas, ac- 
tions, and values — for the selection and treatment of curiiculum 
materials in all three courses. The focus provided by this prin- 
ciple, as we will see, is not narrow; with it we can scan a wide 
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range, since political man is many things. The theme and its 
subordinate curriculum components are chosen because of what 
we know of the political socialization prowss in individual de- 
velopment. From a free society's point of view, it is important 
for the child in early adolescence to have as much opportunity 
as possible to develop his ability to think abuiut public affairs 
and jK^Iitics and to examine meaning and value in history^ and 
government. We chose this focus, too, lK?cause it appears — on 
the basis of observation and exi^^iment — to excite the interest 
and engage the energies of children. It dews this if the materials 
are honest, and the oportunities for handling them demonstrate 
what Bruner calls courtesy in our approach to children: that we 
view^ children as capable of handling honest materials and wres- 
tling responsibly with real questions and ideas. 

The focusing principle provides a useful basis for discriminat- 
ing within the infinite range of historical and social scienc*t* 
material from which curriculum-builders must choose. It gives 
us a rationale for the courses of the sequence, a major criterion for 
the selection of matters for study in depth within courses, and an 
alternative to relying upon chronological or topical history as a 
principal vehicle. 

In the materials I will describe, the reader will find consider- 
able reference to the studies-in-depth, or "units of instruction" 
with which we are conc^t^rned. These units are our main building 
blocks. Each has several parts; each has several versions of diffi- 
culty; each could occupy six or so weeks of classroom time; and 
yet each, we hope, is flexible, that is, capable of being taught 
separately from the course context we suggest and capable of 
being abridged or changed aroimd by individual teachers and 
students. Each offers many options. ^ 

With this said, let us move to a brief description of the first 
cx)urse in our sequence and an examination of prototype unit ma- 
terials from it. Subseciuent sections will discuss the other two 
courses and some of their features. 



Inventing the Western World 

In making an initial experimental design for a first c^>urse in 
the jimior high school sec|Ui*nce — approximately at the seventh 
grade level — we have chosen as our field of action a single niajor 
theatre of man's experience over a very lung span of historical 
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time. The theatre is the Western World, The time span is from 
something like the beginning of the fifth century B.C, — when 
Pindar wrote of Athens having *Tiiiilt the hriglit foimdation of 
liberty" - until 1600 A.D. 

Our siinplifieations may make strong scholars wet^p, or smile, 
at our innt)ct*nee. Let us look at our assumptUms in any ease. 
One is that, looking back from lu»re, wc» can regard *'the Wt\sttTn 
World" in its complex totality as a singular "invention** of enor- 
mous a)nsi»c}nc»nce for all of Inunanity. This is not a kind of mag- 
nified (^thnocentrjsni. It is simply a recognition that an c \<.cc/d- 
ingly powerful — evc^n if conflict-ridden — ci\ ili/atiun stemmed 
out of tin* Eastern Mediterranean and ancient Near East, Over 
tini(\ it al>sorbt»d innumerable significant contributions from Hu* 
East and from the tribal peoples of Europe, and In^camr the most 
dynanu'c system in the^ world. By 16(X), the West was a force in 
Asia, the Anu^ricas, and Africa; as Kenneth Bouldiug puts it, by 
then the West hjd taken c*ommand of world histor\\ 

We assume that the West, regardU'ss of the ideological guise 
in which it may present itself, reveals two (extraordinary general 
characteristics. These persist strongly even where, as in modern 
Cliina, deep w^^s!erni/,at^on exists \\hi\r ihv ^'officiaF' West is re- 
jectt*d. These two charaeterisucs .irv that the West is profoundly 
revolntionary and that it is cciitrifugal in its efF(»ct, It is as though 
the Wc»st were a Typhoid Mary who was not really iuununc* from 
the f<»vc*r herself. Everywher(* the West has laid its hand cons- 
ciously or unconscionsK' the contagion of change has b(*en con- 
tracted, and the world there is never again the sauu\ The Wvst 
bas assimilated and gc»nerat(*cl - at first slowly and tht*n with in- 
cessant acceleration — the (elements of a total system of revolu- 
tionar\' infliuMicc* which changes the world through science and 
technology, idtu)!ogy and religion, econonuc operaticms and many 
other means. The system penetratt»s, destroys, rebuilds, and 
changi\s. UifW and why it has done so are matters well worth 
study. For our purposes, it is imi>ortant to "-vcogni/e that the 
central political effect of thi* W v^t in modern tinU'S bas Ix'en to 
set the stage for dc^mands !)y men for a downward, wicler sharing 
of the ^'a]ues (eg, in Lasswells terms f power, wealth, deference, 
well-being, (education, rectitude, affecticm, and skill) which civili- 
zation makc\s available. 

As the reader will see, tlu» course deserib(*d in the next sec- 
tion (From Huhjccf to Citizen) leads children to study a specific 
instance of the revolutionary and ccmtrifugal tendencies of the 
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West, involving successful demands for a sharing of values. In- 
venting the Western World introduces children to thinking alx)ut 
the West, and aims to prepare them for the specific study of 
power and political culture with which Subject to Citizen is 
concerned. Inventing the Western World, as we presently con- 
ceive it, presents a variety of case studies related to power and 
political culture which takes children into an initial examination 
of man as a political animal. In addition, the course opens up 
questions about the general cultural ecology within which west- 
ern man is a political actor. 

For example, one unit of instruction is projected to raise (|ues- 
tions alxnit political socialization by comparing cultural diflFer- 
encrs bi^tween child-rearing in Peritlean Athens and child-rearing 
in classical Sparta. Another, the prototype unit of this cotirse, 
deals with the sickening of power, the struggle for new power, 
and the transformation of a political culture. It does so by focus- 
ing on the death of the Roman Bepublic in the first centur>' B.C. 
The interrelationships of technological change antl other condi- 
tions of man's existence, including that of master and man, will 
be examined in another study whicli I like to call the Hor.se 
Collar I'nit! While we may deal with other significani technolog- 
ical changes such as the development of the water mill and the 
windmill in later Roman to early medieval times, the introduc- 
tion of paper making techniques from Islam to Europe in the 
early twelfth century, or the development of the sternpost rudder 
and the three-masted sailing rig in the late middle ages, the horse 
collar has special attractions. 

Almost incredibly, the collar harness for horses was not used 
by Romans, Instead, they harnessed horses with a neck rope in 
ai>proximately the form of a noose. Horses pulled their draft 
under more than a little handicap: the harder they pulled the 
nearer they came to choking. Horses, who are notoriously intelli- 
gent, declintn:! to pull with their fuU strength. 

Perhaps through interaction with the East, the horse collar 
appt*ared in Europe in the ninth century; by the twelfth century 
the padded collar had reached full devt»lopment. This seemingly 
simple technological device made it possible for a horse to pull 
by drawing against his shoulders and chest, to exert much greater 
strength, and to avoid choking. A liappy arrangement all around, 
the net result was greatly increased efficiency in the use of animal 
powei. Some have argued that the introduction of the horse 
collar eventually led to the extinction of slavery, at least in its 
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worst forms. The horse with a collar constituted an efficient 
source of animal power with which the use of slaves could not 
compete. In any case, use of the horse collar helped to improve 
agriculture in Europe during the ninth through the eleventh cen- 
turies. What a horse so harnessed could plow during a day 
helped give a new pattern to the yield that oould be expected 
from agriculture. Improved agriculture resulting from this device 
and other changes produced an economic base from which new 
ventures in architecture and art, in trade and travel, in war and 
missionary work could occur. At the same time, rigid political 
and social arrangements of the feudal order tended to block 
further technological advance in agriculture in the medieval 
nod. Not until that order broke up in the age of renaissance, 
reformation, and discovery, did further innovation in agricultural 
technology come. In all of this, including the interactions among 
the elements I have noted, there is much material for study rele- 
vant to our purpose. 

At this stage of the design of Inventing the Western World, 
a number of possibilities for model units are in our minds. Per- 
haps it will be useful to mention at least two more of these. One 
has to do with the study of the function of symbols in political 
culture and in the manipulation of power. Instances of this func- 
tion in the long period under consideration are virtually infinite 
in number. A unit, for example, may be built from records of 
the First Crusade. For the two centuries of the crusades, the 
Cross itself served as a politico-military emblem as well as a reli- 
gious symbol. It represented the revolutionary and centrifugal 
impulses of the West. From the standpoint of political studies, 
the whole of the First Crusade offers rich fare, with many side 
opportunities to investigate the development of the technology 
of war, the importance of trading potential, and things that the 
West learned from the East. 

Rather Wautifully from our point of need, the First Crusade 
falls into two parts. The first is what might be considered the 
crusade of the people, preached in 1096 with fiery zeal by wander- 
ing preachers like Peter the Hermit and Walter the Penniless, 
Thousands of the poor in Europe were persuaded by such preach- 
ing to undertake what proved for them to be the tragically hope- 
less venture of freeirig the Holyland from Islam. Only two divi- 
sions of pauperes out of five reached Constantinople from as far 
away as France. Hy the end of October, 1096, these survivors 
had crossed the BosjKjrus only to be annihilated by the Seljuk 
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Turks. All that was left of the people s crusade by the spring of 
1097 was a heap of whitening bones. The other part of the First 
Crusade might be called the crusade of thie princes. Here the 
story is altogether different, focusing around three glittfring 
French princes, Bohemund, Baldwin, and Raymund. With them, 
the venture had much of the political as well as the military 
alxiut it. The competing political motives of these three princes, 
the ways in which they maneuvered against each other, the in- 
struments of power they used, all combine to make the crusade 
of the princes a fmitful object of study. An incident at the siege 
at Antioch, involving the power of a symbol, may suggest this. 

The crusaders besieged Antioch from October 21, 1097 to 
June 3, 1098. As soon as the besieging crusaders took Antioch 
th 'y found themselves in turn besieged by a relief army of Turks. 
For twenty-five days, the exhausted crusaders were under a)n- 
tinually mounting pressure and attack. Under this strain, reports 
of religious visions and phenomena began to circulate among the 
besifiged crusaders. Raymund was particularly religious, and it 
was in his force of Provengals that "spiritualistic" occurrences 
appeared. These phenomena came to a climax with the supposed 
discovery of the Holy Lance, which had pierced the side of Jesus 
on the Cross. Word of this supposed discovery ran through the 
whole anny like fire. Under the stimulus of this news, excitement 
came to a high pitch, morale rose, and the crusaders were able 
to meet and defeat the besiegers on an open field before Antioch. 
The discovery of the lance, and the immediate victory over the 
besiegers which it led to, put Raymund in a position of new im- 
portance and he struggled with Bohemund for possession of 
Antioch. The lanc^ which had served to unite Proven9al and 
Norman crusaders suddenly Ix^came a symbol of their disunity 
and struggle for power. The whole vision of the lance was 
brought into question by the Normans, and Peter Bartholomew, 
to whom the vision had first appeared, was subjected to ordeal 
by fire. Church officials before long discounted the authenticity 
of the vision of the lance, but for a short j^riod it had functioned 
as a powerful unifying and dividing symbol, linked tightly to 
achieving social cohesion against a common enemy and then 
caught up in Raymunds cwnpetition for power and political ad- 
vantage. In both the crusade of the people and the crusade of 
the princes opportunities for comparison and contrast of power 
relationships and [K^litical culture abound. 

The design of Inventing the Western World and of the units 
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which I have touched upon here is stil! most tentative. As we 
proceed with the junior high school project, it is certain that other 
directions and possihilities will he explored for this course. 

Even so, we have a prototype unit for this ct)urse in an ad- 
vanced stage of development. This is a unit on The Death of 
the Roman Republic. A brief review of the status of this unit 
may illuminate how we are going about the preparation of model 
materials for Inventing the Western World. 

The Roman Republic Unit has gone through some significant 
sea-changes as it has been worked on during the past two years. 
It may well go through some more before it is widely used. 

In the beginning, during the summer of 1963, it was conceived 
as a relatively simple exercise, which we trailed the Caesar Unit 
for convc*nience. Its nominal subject was a dramatic political 
event of the classical world; the desperate gamble which Julius 
Caesar made at the beginning of 49 B.C. for supreme control of 
the Roman state. In January of that year, starting with only one 
legion, Caesar made a fateful decision to leave his jurisdiction in 
Cisalpine Caul and move swiftly down into Italy to cut off his 
rival, Pompey, and assume complete power in the Roman Repub- 
lic. The government of the Republic was cornipt and chaotic. 
The practical question was whether the future of the Roman state 
would lie in the hands of Caesar or Pompey. Both men decided 
the question in their own favor, hut Caesar made his decision 
stick. In these narrow terms, the first form or the unit focused 
on the first three months of 49 B.C., and on Caesar s audacity as 
a political and military actor. 

The event was described — at some distanc^e — in a number of 
ancient sources: Plutarch, Suetonius, Lucan, Appian, and Dio. 
VV^e drew selections carefully from some of these sources for 
use as data in the unit. Infinitely more important, the event was 
described at tfie time from two completely divergent political 
points of view l>y two of the principals in the great struggle over 
t^ie Roman state; Caesar himself, and Cicero, Pomjjey s advocate 
— scholar, litterateur, and sensitive, indecisive man of peace. 
Caesars Civil War and Ciceros Letters give contrasting reports 
of the same series of events, seen from quite different perspec- 
tives. We drew parallel brief selections from Caesar and Cicero 
as the heart of the umt s data and, on field testing, found them 
manageable by seventh grade students who were reading at 
their normal grade level. 

In addition to these documentary data, the early version 
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included uthcr simple hioLs. One was a miKleni auto map of 
Italy (Esso Italia); with this, each student ct)uld easily trace 
Caesars swift march d<mn the eastern coast of Italy to Rrindisi 
and then to Home. Anothi*r kind of simple but helpful aid was 
afforded !>y classroom sets of United States Army topographic 
maps of Italv, These are relatively small, ver\' light, sectional 
relief maps pressed out of plastie material. An im|>ortant set of 
materials for the unit in its earlitT form was a siTies of color 
slides niatle from pictures taken for us by a iJfc Ma*:,azifU' 
photographer. These* wen* not employed simply for pictorial 
ornamentation, but as part of the problem-solving exercises in 
which the unit engaged students. For example, at tlie beginning 
of the imit, slides, diKuments, and maps were used to examine 
('aesar's decision to break out of his jurisdieticni in Havenna, 
just across the border from Italy pr()[X'r, cross die Hubieon, and 
enter Himini. In addition to the stuiiy of his main decision to 
move at all, the nvords gave children a chance to try out dieir 
minds on a number of smaller, essentially historiographie pu/yles. 

Take the cro.ssing t)t tfie Hn]}ic'on, tor instance. Plutareh — 
who certainly wasn't there - tells us Caesar crossed thv stream 
which runs between Havenna and Himini and said "the die is 
east/' Luean — who wasn't there — makes a big thing of the 
crossing in his Pfiarsalia, dt\scribing in detail how Caesar stood 
his cavalry across the stream *'ti) brc^ak the current's force ' su 
foot soldiers could get user, and qu{)ting t^xactly what lie thought 
Caesar said ouw across. But C'aesar's own description of Iiis 
move fnmi Raveima into Himini is most matter-of-faef and makers 
no mention of the Rubiccm, crossing it, or saying anvthing <}Uot- 
able for the occasion. And Cicero's corrt^spondenee, immediately 
after learning of t^aesar's mo\'e, mentions nothing about the 
Rul)icon. Children didn't get mueh help on the Hubieon matter 
from the Ksso map either; on it, the iiubieon earries no name 
at all. As students dug into refcTenee works and mori» detailed 
maps, they learned that the riwr now called the "Rnbii^oir is 
not nect.*ssarily the Rubicon that Caesar crossc»d. It was Musso- 
lini who arhitrariiy decided on the present Htibieon, sonu^time 
after having crossed his cnvn. Our huneh is that he was right, 
but no one isj sure. 

In all ofyfliis little study of an episode wlueb has hnig been 
one of our symbolic cliclu'S, tlie "c rossing of the Hubieon'' turns 
out to be a scmiewhat more eompU*x puzzle than one jnlght 
have thought. Texts of cimtemporaries differ radically from those 
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of commentators like Plutarch, who was bom a century after 
the event. How much can we be sure ofp How? Students in 
effect were faced with the historians own problem- and even 
with some of the data he would be likely to analyze. 

The first, or ''Caesar/' version gave seventh grade students 
a microeosmic politico-historical episcxle to work on, principally 
through textual analysis of some carefully selected bits of ma- 
terial from Caesar, Cicero, and later Latin writers. This version, 
with no adult'Written explanatory narrative, was tried in over 
thirty classrooms in mmy parts of the United States. Wherever 
it was tried, it engaged children, that is certain. But, in handling 
these written documents, it often seemed that children failed 
to detect ambiguity where it existed, that they too easily fell 
into ovcr-interprctation from ver\' limited evidence, that they 
fre(|uently misinterpreted, and that often what was inherently 
a conflict of evidence became a conflict of students. One linguis- 
tic scholar observing a class remarked that: 

The students' motivation to (interact with each other) dis- 
tracted them from the true conflict of evidence. The chiU 
drcn made extensive use of the materials in the "de!)ate/' 
but only in a most superficial way to provision themselves 
with ammunition.-*^ 

This kmd of outcome was thought to have two principal 
causes. One cause was considered by McNeill to be a lack of 
lingtiistic skill.*^ which deflected children from finding written 
material as easy to organize as spoken material. McNeil com- 
mented that; 

What makes the difference, 1 think, is intonation. When 
I read a complex passage of prose aloud, I tend to dis- 
tribute stress and pitch so as to rank order the logical 
propositions contained in the passage. In case I do not 
understand the passage, I try various c^)mbinations of pitch 
stress. I think this is done by all adults as a matter of 
course. Tlie children of the Caesar class, in contrast, usual- 
ly read prose with completely non-English patterns of in- 
tonation. However, the children apparently can be helped 
by intonation, which implies that their difficulty with writ- 
ten materials lies in seeing them as something outside 
normal (spoken) language. I suspect there is a reason for 
this. It is that throughout elementary education, children 
are carefully protected from prose in which connotation 
plays an imiK^rtant role. Thus, they never see the possi- 
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hility of using the literal content of written sentences as 
premises on which to base concUisions, nor have they had 
practice organizing materials for the purptKie of drawing 
conchisions. I imagine the effect of such training is to 
create a curious "hterary" form for the children in which 
written language is ccinceived to be largely separate from 
^ spoken language. In their spoken language, however, 
intonation is abundantly used, and I sup|>Ose it serves an 
organizational function. The problem then is to overcome 
the children s *'literai^" style by restoring intonation to 
their interpretation of written material. 

In ti^sting children, McNei! found that their organised thinking 
about the (>aesar material could be improved !)y tlieir experi- 
menting with expressive oral reading of quotations. Bare docu- 
ments alone, even if technically " readable," were not enough 
for the thinking that the materials were intended to instigate. 
Without linguistic skills coinparal>le to those they pi)ssess in 
handling spoken language, children could not fully exploit and 
become committed to the problems inbiTcnt in the written 
('aesar material. The signs pointed towards a need to teach 
in ways that %v{)uld increase the linguistic capability of chik!n*n 
to interact with problenvfiUed written materials. 

A second cause* which handicapped children in liandling the 
t'arly versioti of (.aesar materials was th;^ the episode of 49 
B.C^ stocKl aloru\ out of any historical context. The ('pisode 
was in a kind of inti^llectual liml.. which left children unexposed 
to the larger slotting within whiih it occurred. Without finding 
out about tlie nature of the Hcpublic or fxanuning tiic conflicts 
and changes tlirough which it was going, ihildrcii were not 
likely to sei* sense, or see it ait-urately, in tlie ambiguities and 
confrontation s of early 49 B.C. Cai'sar's Kubicon and his march 
were not an adecjuate micrtuosm of larger cjuestions and forces 
related to power and political cultun' in tlu* Homan Republic, 
We concluded that the episode could not stand alone, even with 
such pedagogical iniproNcmcnts as McNeill suggested. We 
decided that it slu/uld bcconie an exercise witfiin a larger unit 
on The Death of the Hciman Hcpublic. 

The new \ ersion of the Homan tmit is in the pnjcess of being 
constructed and triced in classrooms. 'Ilie struggle for rationaU\ 
design, and really teachable components of a six or seven week 
imit is in full swing. By thi* sunnner of IfJfifi I !)elir\e wv will 
have a Rcmian unit of much mori' n'levance to children and to 
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the ideas of our whole seqtence than we have had up till now. 

The rationale of the new version may be stated in various 
ways. At its simplest level what the unit is "about" may be 
the difference between "ought" and "is," l>etween the ideal and 
the real in politics. Earlier, i mentioned that we distrust a **copy- 
book civics" approach to scliool study of j^olitics and governance. 
An aridly ideal picture c?f the poHtical prcK-ess given to young 
people can he a preface to cynicism wlien they later discover 
that political reality is all too human. A study of the ideal 
and the real in RcJrne at the end of the Republic may provide 
an at^tidote to cynicism by showing the constitutional ideal at 
its most eh^gant and the Realpolitik at its most pragmatic, both 
being meaningful parts of tlu* same dynamic society. The closer 
one gets to Roman [M)litics the harder it is to simplify rnUtters 
in linr with a gocKl-guys vs. bad-guys paradigm. 

Again, what the unit is "about * may be the idea that a system 
cif p4m <'r c an sicken and die, tluit a Republic can have a death, 
that a new system of powei may arise. The late period of the 
Roman Hepul)lic is a case study of the disintegrati«)n of a systein 
and its transformation throtigti tuimoil into something (|uite 
chfferent. flow and wliy tliese things Imppepc^d arc* not rnattcTS 
of anything like complete agreement amcmg present-day ancient 
histnrians. But as (George llomaiis once said when we were 
talking ahtnit this, tlu» fact that cuinplete agrei^ment does mjt 
exist among scholars is no reason not ia raise the cjuestions for 
children. The \cTy fact that the cjnestions piTsist makes the case 
stndN all the more important, eve n if more dUficnlt to bring off. 

In more abstract terms, the new Hoinau unit is *'al)ont" power 
and political cnltnre. Its rationale, not presenled didactically hot 
immanent in tbc^ material, might hv something like this: 

If a system of power which exists in theory is not 
c»jfeetive or real, mert will torn to whatever resources 
they haNC to work out a ni'W sxstcm of real power. 

If tbeVesonrces they have tlo not include an alttTua- 
tive and (levelopi*(l politii al culture. thi»y will use 
jxjwer in its most direct forms as ihey tr\' to invtuil 
and install a new system 

As men do this, it is likely that a situation of disor- 
gani/ation will arise in which (a) fonner but now 
ilysfmKtional n^les antl institutions are kept in name 
only, (b) political aefors engage more and more openly 
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in a struggle where evei-yone knows the devil will take 
the hindmost, and (c) a new system of power emerges 
which reflects a developing new political culture and 
makes manageahle or go\ crnable the conditions under 
which men live. 

The new version of the Homan unit, on which much ground- 
work was done during the summer of UKM, will have five parts. 

Part I, which will s4Tve as an introduction, is still unsettled. 
Hopefully, it will: (a) introduce children to general features of 
Home and Homan history; (h) impart to th study of Home a 
sense of relevance* without undue consciousness of remoteness 
or unfamiliarity; (c) acquaint students with the governmental 
und political structure of Home, the constitution and principal 
nuigislracics; (d) arouse sttident interest; and (e) suggest some 
of the nniin theme** that arc» to he pursued in the unit. Just 
how it will he paragon enough to do all ot these thiirgs in a 
short period is not yet clear. Perhaps this is wh\' wc» have in- 
vestigated txsi K'c diHerent wa\s of opening the unit hut so far 
settled on nonr. It seems hetter to defer the shaping of the 
introduction until the basic materials i>f tht* rt^st of the unit 
have fieen fully developed. But the chances are that Part i wiU 
include material on the ideal view of the Homan Hepuf)lic, per- 
haps through selections from Polyhius on the Hoilian ('onstitu- 
tion at its prime. Tentative si»lections have been made and a 
number of inductive c*\ercises have lieen designed i!i preliminar\' 
form. In these, children encounter problt*ms of organizing the 
PoKhius data, extrapolating a mcjdel constitution from it, and 
testing its operation as a simulated g(jvernment under variinis 
kinds of stress. In addition we ha\e some first approximations 
of exercisers in Roman geography and biography. 

Part 11 plunges students iiito the* political reality of the He- 
public in (!icero's time, t his st^ction takes up real campaignmg 
for pu!)lic office, the contlntt of ch^ctions, and the practice of 
bringing ones political eneniies to trial. Marcus Tullius (Cicero 
is folh)wed, in original sources, through a campaign for the 
consulship and into the aftermath of a campaign in a bribery 
trial. Among other things, this st^ction includes (^)uintus Cicero s 
ad\'ice to his brothei*on how to campaign, nmch of which has 
a startling familiarity, as tliese brief extracts may suggest: 

. , , Since men are perstiaded to show good will and 
zeal during a campaign by three principal considera- 
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tions — kindness received, hope of more, and personal 
affection — we must observe how to take advantage 
of these. Men are convinci'd by very small favors that 
thiy have sufficient reason to give support at the 
polls . . . 

. . . See that you have the votes of all the voting 
classes sewed up through the quantity and diversity 
of your friends, Take into account the whole city, all 
private groups, countr\' districts, and neighborhoods. 
If you can win over the leading rtien in these areas 
to your friendship, you will easily gain the crowd 
through them. After that, see that you imprint on 
your mind the whole of Italy, divided and catalogued 
by electoral districts, so that you let no municipality, 
colony, or small town — in short, no plac*e at all in 
Italy— get by in which ymi dont have sufficient 
support. 

. . . Show that you (know men s names), and practice 
so that you pyi better at it from day to day. Nothing 
is so popular or pleasing . . . 

. . . You must pretend to practice flattery as tliough 
it came naturally. Flattery ... is indispensable 
while electioneering. 

. . . See that there is ready access to you night and 
day. Always make it clear that you will be doing 
eagerlv and cheerfully whatever you are going to 
do . 

, . . Last, you must take care that your whole cam- 
paign is brilliant and splendid, well-suited to the 
popular taste . , . Also, if possible, see that some new 
scandal is started against your opponents for crime or 
immorality or corruption — whatever their characters 
suggest. 

Through investigating a real campaign, through a game simulat- 
ing an election, and through mle-playing a real trial for bribery 
children come up against some of the reality of the Republic 
and such questions as the.se^ 

What do we mean b> politics? 

When a man is eager to win an election, how can 
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he maintain his principles and still gain votes? 

How can a government in which officials are elects 
prevent candidates from using dishonest tactics or 
actual bribery to win office? 

What similarities and differences do you see between 
campaigns, elections, and trials in the Roman Re- 
public and the U,S. tcxlay? 

In Part III, the new version of the Roman unit moves from 
a study of elections, corruption, and bribery to a study of vio- 
lence. Violence in Roman political life increased significantly 
during the late Republic. Through the materials of Part III 
the dichotomy between the violent solution and the orderly 
legal solution of problems of state emerges clearly. These ma- 
terials include selections dealing with the Catiline Conspiracy, 
the Cato-Caesar debate over the fate of the conspirators, the 
exile of Cicero, and the Pro Sestio. In the latter, Cicero s defense 
of Sestius depicts violence, disorder, and the breakdown of the* 
kind of systematic government which sounded so nice in Poly- 
bius' descriptions of Rome. Student exercises with these materials 
involve questions about: 

The antithesis between violence and law as methods 
for setding disputes. 

The tendency of violence, once used, to breed more 
violence. 

The consequences of allowing or requiring private 
citizens to take the law into their own hands. 

The responsibihties of those who are in government. 

How and why political conditions in the later pericxl 
of the Roman Republic became so unstable. 

Part IV of the new Roman unit deals with the Civil War 
and grows out of what I earlier described as the "Caesar Unit." 
The extraordinary instability studied in the preceding section 
is followed by the study of the bids of Pompey and Caesar for 
supreme control. The materials are those of Caesar and Cicero 
described earlier, plus some additions which gi^e children an 
opportunity to examine the problems of the Civil Wa* as a whole. 

Part V, which remains still very tentative, will use n.'^verials 
from Caesar s dictatorship, The governmental reforms instituted 
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during the dietatoi^hip, Caesars use of power, reactions of 
men like Cicero and others, and evidence of the increasing ten- 
sion of events which culminate in assassination will be dealt 
with. Students will come to the end of the unit facing questions 
about government, politics, and change that the assassination 
and ail that prcKeedcd it in earlier parts of the unit have raised. 

Thus, in too skimpy fashion, I have tried to show the history 
and present status of the prototype unit on Rome in the first 
year sequence on Invetitinfi the Western WorM. In its progress, 
the Home unit has benefited from the active collaboration of 
teachers, children, an American Latinist, a British Latinist and 
piiet-novelist, a constitutional lawyer, an ancient historian, an 
undergraduate historian and others. 



From Subject to Citizen 

The pivotal course in the three year sequenct^ has as its 
them€% From Subject to Citizen, and is intendcMi for use in the 
eighth grade or thereabouts. Given the political science concepts 
which underlie our junior high school sequence, it is natural that 
From Subiect to Citizen should be heavily ci)ncerni»d with politi- 
cal culture and changing reluticmships of power. 

Tlje c^)urse draws its material from seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century British and American experience. Its limits in his- 
torical time are the reign of Elizabeth I on one hand and the 
aeession of Jefferson to the American presidency on the other — 
roughly from 1588 to 1801. Hut as the reader will see, the course 
is far from a narrative account of these two centuries in England 
and America. Instead, it is a series of six studies in depth or 
units dealing with maj<)r de>Tlopments and critical episodes in 
the emergence of a changed political culture in the two countries. 

Both in England and America, political culture changed 
significantly during this pericx!, moving ditferentially from a 
pre'dominantly subject culture towards a participant culture. 
Such movement wcured in England in the turmoil of the seven- 
teenth century and was co .solidated and stabilized in the period 
of the Glorious Revolution. During the eighteenth century, 
underlying social and i^'oncmiic forcx*s in England to some degree 
continut^ the movement. But it Uwk the upheaval of later in- 
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dustrialization to accelerate change and cause further significant 
alteration of the overt political system of England in the nine- 
teenth century. In America, the movement from a mainly subject 
culture to one mainly partfcipiint in nature was more rapid, 
witli earlier significant alteration of the political system to make 
it congruent with cultural change. Tlie reason^s for a differential 
momentum of change in political culture in America were many. 
The English heritage which colcmists brought with them itself 
cx>ntained the seeds of change. Likewise, seventeenth century 
change in the English political culture and political system had 
important consequexK^*s in America. Most important of all, 
the drastically different conditions which colonists encountered 
in the new world, and the life they developed in response to these 
CHHiditions, combined to change their iK)litical culture more 
deeply and rapidly than even the> at first recognized. Here I 
should emphasize that From Subject to Citizen as a theme does 
fwt mean that our course teachc\s that Englishmen, alas, were 
antl are something inferior callt*<l "sul)jects," and that we Ameri- 
cans in contrast ha\'e happih acfiieved the more nobU- status 
of "citi?:ens." Bi)th countries, in different ways and for different 
reiisons were moving towards a more participnnt political culture. 

Tlie six units of From Hubjcct to Citizen are organized and 
related to each other in n\ ays which make it pos,sihle for students 
to analyze and gi^niTalize about change in political culture, to 
hypothesize abcnit causes, and to examine values. None of this 
turns out to he very simple. But with conceptual tools at hand, 
and with abundant opportunity to usi» hunch and reason in the 
pursuit t>f jn(juiry. students seem to thrive on what really is a 
complex business. 

Perhaps this is because the traditional eighth grade course 
in American history is what it is. and children find that materials 
which are more courteous in F^rnner's sense are mon* uorthv of 
resptmse. The traditional eighth grade Ameriean history course 
di^pends heaviU' i>n a single bard-cover test book, the sami* for 
all students. The book — and. from whateier pnl)]isher, thi^ book 
will be really \ery fuueh the same — is a ehnnHilogica] account 
witli a degree of lopieal urgaiii^catinu. It eoutains a greatU 
condensed, predigested suinnian of "evcTything important" in 
all of American Instorniy. 1*his is as preposterous to attt»nipt as 
it is appaHing to see CM^cntcHl In the process, the text book 
becomes a fearful thing. It mas cnutain stretches of good nar- 
ration, but it is principally a series of lifeless abridgements. It 
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has to be so, because American schools and hwk manufacturers 
are presently leaked into a customary system which to them 
seems to require that all of American history be ^'covered*' in 
each of three grades, usually the fifth, eighth, and eleventh 
grades* 

"Coverage'' is the bSte noir of the harried teacher who feels 
that somehow she must get the children through the whole book. 
To the degree she doesn't, she feels that her students have not 
"done** American history. There seems to be only one way to 
try to do a job so conceived: that is to assign compulsory chunks 
of the text to be read, to have recitation or discussion on what 
is read, and then to quiz: to detennine short-term recall of what 
is read. As the school year proceeds, the teacher acquires a 
desperate sense that even this simple method of forced ingestion 
and induced regurgitation is not going to give enough time 
for the Leif Erikson to Lyndon B. Johnson "coverage" she feels 
she must accomplish. And so it goes traditionally, with the 
mechanical rabbit of "coverage" always beating the greyhounds, 
no matter how fast they run. Teachers arc frustrated by the 
system, and children become bored with the whole sorry business. 
By "covering" Columbus in the fifth, eighth, and eleventh 
grades they are apt to feel that they have had it — without ever 
genuinely getting at anything crucially important or exciting, 

1 have exaggerated, but not much, to underline the difference 
between our approach and the traditional one. From Subject 
to Citizen avoids wholesale coverage and the abridgements it 
necessitates. Deliberately, we have chosen two critical centuries 
for study. And within this period we eschew linear, onenlamn- 
thing-after-another history, in favor of a series of six studies in 
depth. These have a general connection because of the logic 
of the conception of political culture-change. We will connect 
them further by selected brief narrative and background ma- 
terials, and some teachers may wish to use the units in conjimc- 
tion with selected readings frjom a text book. While we have 
not gotten into the matter, it might make eminent sense for an 
initial study of pre-16(X) America and its relation with Europe 
to l>e the focus of an elementar>' course. Similarly, we hope that 
a senior high school course might concentrate on features of 
American historical development in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Bu we are sticking to two hundred years in which 
some i>asic American political attitudes, behavior, and institutions 
took form. Our units concentrate on giving students as nearly 
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authentic material as we can manage, giving it to them in 
relatively tmstructured form, and challenging them to discover 
whatever structure it may have. We ask students to i^rfomi 
as historians and social scientists, not as stimulus-response 
mechanisms. 

The organization of units in From Subject to Citizen is re- 
flected in the following diagram. Units, if taught in full, may 
vary frorn four to eight weeks in length, but usually should 
take no more than five or six weeks to teach. 



Unit Sequence in From Subject to Citizen 




As one can see, the ordering jf the units is deliberately in- 
tended to relate English and American experience. It seems 
clear to us that any study of the emergence of an indept'ndent 
American political culture and governmental system must occur 
in part in a context of related English experience. Thus, each 
of the first three units, based largely in seventeenth century 
English history, has its counterpart or analogue in one of the 
three units dealing with eighteenth century America. Unit I, 
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for example, has its counterpart in Unit IV. In both of these 
units we approach the question of general culture and the 
character of {xititical culture. Unit I opens up for study salient 
social, cHxjnomic, and political features of the late Elizabethan 
social order. The material of this unit is principlly occupic^d 
with ideas ahout society and government which migrated from 
England to the culonial world. In Unit IV, colonial society 
is studied to see how it diverged from English society and in 
particular to exarnine the^ouiulation.s of a neW jparticTpiint 
political culture which ultimately predisposed colonists to in- 
de|H'ndence and the formation of a new political system of 
their own. 

To si)me degree a com|xirable analog)' exists between Unit 
II and Unit V^ In Unit II we are dealing with a moment in 
England's history when conflict of jxilitical cultures li*d to the 
violent overthrow of cme political system and its replacement by 
another. Unit V heeds what john Adams said in 1818, that the 
American Revolutitm was made in the minds and hearts of men 
and was, in a valid sense, over in 1776. Our object is prin- 
cipally to investigate developments between 1T&3 and 1776 
which led significant Americans to conclude that the c*olonies 
must separate from the Engli.sh political system and iH'come in- 
dependent. Wv are not pretuxiipied with the War of Indepen- 
dence, except insofar as the interventitm of Franee was a decisivi* 
factor. Units fl and V raise {{oestions a!K)ut why and how men 
come to oppose constituted authority and follow their opposition 
across the thn\shold of vicilenee in the fonn of war. (Questions 
of power relationships and poljUeal culture are at the hearl of 
l)oth umts. ."■■'^ 

Both Unit HI, The Chrious Rrvolution, and Unit \ I, The 
American Comtituiion, are neenpied with tlie study of liow a 
revised or new system of p(}Wer is arrangeil and rationalized* 
The (Morions Revolution was, of course, not a violent conHict but' 
a settlement of conflict whith had kept England in turmoil for 
the best part of a centur>'. It marketl the ctmstitnticm of a polit- 
ical system <m such consi>!idated and clear terms that great 
stability ensued; there were few .substantial changtHi in the 
English |K>litical system until after the IHSiYs. Unit N 1, The 
Americau Comiitution, is analogous in the sense tliat it deals 
with organizing a satisfactory new |Militica! system to rephne 
the one rejected i)y the successful war for indeiH»ndefK*f\ (;on- 
stitutional and go\ernmental philosophies which bad !)een used 
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in ju.stificattcni of the Glorious Revolution played a [mrt in our 
own constitutional i^riod. The siueeess of our ainstitiitioii-makers 
in resolving vexing problems of authority and govtTuanee re- 
sulted in a high measure of eontinniiig stability for the Aineriean 
state. 

Among these units within From Huhjcct to CUizvn, the nuist 
advanced in preparation and testing is Unit IV, The Ct)h)nial 
l^nit, entitUnl The Kmen^ence of the Anwrican, Each of tlu^ six 
units differs From the otliers in specTnc- Tealures^^Tfit att^^ 
enough in style so that a review of l^nit IV may illustrate the 
way we arc fno\1ng with the whole course. The (A)lonial l^nit 
was published in experimental form by Kandom House under 
contract witli ESI in September, 1965. It is presently hviug trietl 
in some 250 classrooms in various parts of the country. 

The design of the C<?lonial Unit is controlled by the concx^pt 
of political culture changing over time. The political ccjuiponents 
cif tlic general culture that English settlers brought with them 
to the Nt w World were chieHy, but not exclusix ely, subject- 
oriented. In the ccmrse of their encuunlcr with the wilderness 
ami in settling it, their general culture dixerged from that of 
England, and its political components became increasingly pur- 
ticipant-t^riented. While still thinking of tliemselves as Etiglish- 
men, the colonists became .\niericans. 

In one sense, the Colonial Unit is preoccupied with tin* euier- 
gence of distinctive American general culture. It allows stu- 
dents to discover answers to the cjuestitHi, then, is the 
Amrrican, this nru r/wn? posed by thv eightcrnth century 
Fr<'nch observer, de (!rc\ec(H*nr. But the unit is not principalK 
an exercise* in the study of national character or sectional dif- 
ferences in American character. The main f)bject of the unit is 
to explore* conditions under which an American partinpant 
political culture emerged. 

As a unif|ue general culture iU»\'eloped. retaining many 
English featnrt*s and incorporating n*gional diffc^rences, the* signif- 
icant thing for our purpose is that the new political culture oj 
the colonies became incon^rffcnt u itlt tlie Eti^lish political sys- 
tem. At length, lack of congruence between the Anu^rican 
political system became so sharp that conflict between the two 
was a customarv' fact t)f life and re\c)lution w as in prospect. 

The partictjlar historical material of the unit and the con- 
cepts of general and |K)lit!cal culture trntral to its design are iu)f 
used solely f<ir informational ends. They are vehicles for ui\ ing 
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Students experience in studying causality, value process^ and 
the formation of defensible expianatozy generalizations. Given 
all th^e considerab'ons, let s examine ^eWted marteriais. of the 
Colonial Unit. 

For example, consider Part IIA of the Colonial Unit, *Sud- 
bury: A Case Study in New England Land Settlement.^ Underly- 
ing the conception of this part of the unit is a generalization 
about the causes of change in early American political culture 
expressed 1>^Frafess6rE 

. . . widespread ownership of property is perhaps the most 
important single fact about the Americans of the Revo- 
lutionary period. It meant that they were not divided 
so widely betwecki rich and p(K>r as the people of the Old 
World. Standing on his own land with spade in hand and 
flintlock not far off, the American could look at his richest 
neighbor and laugh . . , Ownership of property gave not 
only economic independence but also political indepen- 
dence to the average American. In every colony that was 
to join in the Revolution there was a representative assem- 
bly, elected by property h«)lders, which made the laws and 
levied the taxes. Historians have often assumed that the 
pniperty qualification confini*d the suffrage to a small 
segment of the population. But if most men owned prop- 
erty, as now seems probable, then most could vote,"*® 

Part IIA on "Sudbury*' is a consumable booklet of relatively 
short length, "Sudbury" iK'gins with a retrospective look at 
tlu' c-onditions of life and land use characteristic of the country- 
side in medieval times. A typical medieval English manor. 
Ashmore, is described and depicted by a map. Students examine 
the o|>en field system of land use in mt*dieval Ashmore, identify- 
ing tht^ rtvsponsibilities and rights of the peasantry who tilled 
its soil. Through an excerpt from Eileen Powers' Medieval 
People, students can read al>out and discuss the life of a medieval 
peasant named Bodo. Reading aliout the way Bcxio lived, what 
he knew and did not know, what he could do and could not do 
gives students a vivid sketdi of the manorial system in the most 
concrete human terms. Bcxlo vas {>art of a parochial-subject 
culture in which land ownership and political participation were 
equally imavailable to him. The retrospective look at farm life 
in the medieval period also uses a set of five glowingly beautiful 
prints from the Book of Hours of the Duke De Berry. These 
prints are taken from originals presently in Chantilly; while 
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French, the pictures allow students a pictorial representation 
of medieval social hierarchy from serf to seigneur which was 
equally typical of manorial life in England at the time. 

Against this retrospective backorop, **Sudbury" takes students 
through a fascinating series of events in ths life of one real man, 
Peter Noyes, who moved from England to America in 1637. 
Thanks to Pulit?.er Prize winner Sumner Chilton Powell, we 
know a great deal about Peter Noyes. The facts of Peter Noyes' 
Tife in KngTancT and America, ^aiid o^^^^ informatfon we haver*^ 
about the town of Marlbcirough, Massachusetts give an 
valuable case record of the rapid diffusion ot land ownership 
which accompanied settlement of English colonists irj, Kew Eng- 
land. Peter Noyes is studied in Weyhill, EnglainJ, the open 
field manorial village from which he came. He is then studied 
at Watertown, in Massachusetts, where he first settled. We 
f(}l!ow him to Sudbury, u here he finally settled and where the 
Noyes family remains tfKlay. A gioup of men who were with 
Noyes in Sudbury arc then followed to their settlement of the 
new town of Marlborough, a few miles farther west. 

The case study is not a long didactic presentation. Instead, 
step by sU p, :v Peter Noyt^ moves from Weyhill to Watertown 
to Sudbur>' — and as others move farther to Marlborough — 
relevant records of the time are used. These include land dis- 
tribution lists, maps, town records, and the like. Students work 
through these materials, formulating hypotheses step by step as 
they go. In the process, they encounter an evident breakdown 
of iiu'diexal concepts of social status and land rights, Common 
land ownership in a ranked society gives way to individualh- 
owned land in a much more ocpialitarian and mobile society. 
"Sudbury" involves students in speculating about factors that 
conclitionc*d the distribution of land, and has them try their 
own hands at dividing up land and comparing their own de- 
cisions w ith decisions that wvrv actually made by C't>loniaI settlers. 
Tlie\ generalize ahout the causes tif change and the democratiza- 
ti«)n of land ownership; in addition they hypothesize about the 
relationship In'twcu^n increasing ecjuality of land ownership and 
political attitudes and behavior. A sequel to "Sudbtiry" uses 
colonial materials to enable students to contrast land settlement 
in Mrginia with thai in New Kngland. 

Part III of the Colotiial Unit adapts the techn{c|ue of stnnila- 
tion and gaming, sometimes used at the level of graduate instruc- 
tion, for getting inside the mercantilist eeoncmiic and political 
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system of the British Colonial Empire in the eighteenth century .^^ 
The game of Empire engages students of the entire class in team 
play of trading relationships, using commodities, prices, tariffs, 
and other information from the late 17:lO*s. Factors of competi- 
tion, smuggling, negotiation, time delays of travel and trans- 
portation across the Atlantic, and other matters are taken into 
account. Each student is asked to hecome a member of one 
of several interest groups who were involved in eighteenth cen- 
tury trade within the empire: e.g., London merchants. Colonial 
farmers. New England merchants. Southern planters, and West 
Indian planters. For each team, the aim of the game is to in- 
crease its own wealth. The game takes a minimum of four to 
five class hours to play; at the end of play that team has won 
which has increased its original wealth by the greatest per- 
centage. Teams negotiate trading contracts l)etween each other, 
and gtMKls arc exchanged by sea on a large table map prepared 
for us by the American Geographical Society. Several students 
manage the dearafu-c of contracts and the timing of travel on 
flic map itself A team s cargo may be lost at sea by chance 
(storm, piracy, other disasters), and the political power of En- 
gland is felt both through irn|>ort-export dutie^s and the protective 
strength of the royal navy. Students experience London's monop- 
oly of mainifactured g«M)ds. ccmfnmt arbitrary trading regula- 
tions, choose whether to risk smuggling or not and sec the delays 
imposed !>y trans-Atlantic voyages. 

As students play the game n{ Empirr, they arc backstopped 
by other parts of the unit which make them more familiar with 
thi ' eighteenth ci^ntury counterparts. For example, one piece 
of li terial, on *The New Flngland merchant," is a series of com- 
nuniicaticms between Joseph Lee and C'ompany and Captain 
Zachariah Burchmore, who commanded the company's ship, 
the Union. Another piece employs materials from George 
U'ashingtcms life to suggest what it was like to be a Virginia 
planter. Students begin with Ck'orge Washington's description 
and map of his plantation, Mt. Vemcm. They examine notes 
from his diaries and letters to his agent in London, llwy see 
what his daily tasks were like, who the people were who worked 
on the plantation, and they examine Washington's views on 
slavery, presented in his will and in some of his correspondence. 
Another packet is drau^i from the eighteenth century autobiog- 
raphy of Gustavus Vasa, a Negro whose life began with slavery 
in Africa, who went thnnigh the terrible Middle Passage to 
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America, who became skilled and literate and finally a freedman, 
and whose long life ended in England. 

Among its other materials, the Colonial Unit contains a 
packet contrasting colonial government in theory with colonial 
government in practice. The theoretical structure of imperial 
control over the colonies appears nice and neat and orderly. 
Against this theoretical structure, students are asked to compare 
two brief case studies of colonial government in practice. The 
Burnet Case (Massachusetts, 1728) and The Clinton Case 
(New York, 1747} reveal a sharp contrast between colonial prac- 
tice and imperial theory. In both cases, a colonial assembly 
resisted a royal governor and showed its indifference to his 
"power." By working through these materials students discover 
that oM^/if and is are not always the same :n government and 
politics, and that a political system which does not fit a |^>litical 
culture is likely to have its troubled moments: 

Administration of the colonies was left to the King, who 
turned it over to his Secretary of State for the Southern 
Department (whose principal business was England s rela- 
tions with Southern Europe). The Secretary left it pretty 
much to the Board of Trade and Plantaticins, a sort of 
chanil)er of commerce with purely advisory powers. The 
Board of Trade told the Secretar>' what to do; he told the 
Fioyal Covernors; the Governors told the colonists, and the 
colonists did what they plea.sed.'*** 

In preparation for extensive field trials i>f the Random Hou.se 
version of the (jjlonial Unit, a Teachers' Institute was crmducted 
in July, 1965 h\' Miss Nona Plessner and Mr. Joseph L. Feath- 
iTstone at Eiulicott House in Dedham, Massachusetts. Miss 
Flessner and Mr, Featherstone, with Professor Edmund S. Mor- 
gan of Yale and Dr. Robert Brandfon of Holy Cross, had been 
principals in the design and ct)n?»trutUon ot the Colonial I'nit. 
The institute included muster teachers from New York City, 
Newton (Nhiss ). Jefferson Countx' (Coh).), the North Carolina 
Advam<*nient School at W'inston-Salein, Boston (Muss.), the 
Friends Schools of Philadelphia, Lexington (Mass.), New Canaan 
(f*nfni.), guincy (Mii.ss.), U ashinjiton. D. C. WVlleslry (Mass.). 
and U'est Hartford (Conn.). In addition to Held trials of the 
Colonial I'nit in these places in U>65-H36f>, arrangements have 
been made for testing the Vuii in .schools in the following places: 
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Texarkana, Aricatms 
Covina« California 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Cairo, Illinois 
Ellsworth, Iowa 
TatuHah, Loiiiisiana 



Salt Lake City, Utah 
South Milwaukee^ Wisconsin 



Grand Folks, Notih Dakota 
Piqua, Ohio 



Monongahela, Pennsylvania 
Nashville, Tennessee 



It is planned that field tests will include student examinations 
prepared with the help of the Educational Testing Service of 
Princeton, N. J, and depth interviews witib the teadiers who 
have used the materials. 



The least developed of the three courses in our sequence is 
the third, which we call for present convenience, The Civic Ctd- 
ture*^^ As we presently conceive it, this course will build upon 
From Subject to Citizen by examining the nature of modern 
American political culture, its evolution and tffects in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, and its contemporary problems 
and prospects. We distinguish The Civic Culture in certain ways 
from usual ninth grade courses in civics. The concept of civic 
culture is a specific application of the concept of political culture. 
It has been described as **a pluralistic culture bas€?d on communi- 
cation and persuasion, a culture of consensus and diversity, and 
culture that permitted change but moderated it. This was the 
civic culture."*' 

It is not just: 

the iK>litical culture that one finds describt*d in civics text- 
books, which prescribe the way in which citizens ought to 
act in a democracy. The norms of citizen behavior found 
in these texts stress the participant asj^ls of iM)litical cul- 
ture. The demcK:ratic citizen is expected to be active in 
politics and to be involved. Furthermore he is supfKJSed 
to be rational in his approach to politics, guided by reason, 
not by emotion. He is supposed to be well informed and 
to make decisions — for instance, his decision on how to 
vote — on the basis of careful calculation as to the inter- 
ests and the principles he would like to see furthered. This 
culture, with its stress on rational participation . . ., we can 
lal^l the "rationality-activist" model of political culture. 



The Civic Culture 
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The civic culture shares much with this rationality-activijit 
model; it is, in fact, such a culture plus something else. 
It does stress the participation of individuals. , . , But there 
is something else.^- 

Some of the "something else" is that the "civic culture" is a 
participant culture in which the participants feel allcfiiancc to 
the political system. In it, the political culture and the i>olitical 
system are congrueiit, nut in ct)nflict. Another part of the ^'stnnt*- 
tfiing else"* h that the civic culture contains within it a mixture 
of subject and parochial as well as {participant orientations. Tin- 
real civic culture is not a simple, idealized, all-out participant 
affair. Attitudes favorable toward participation in the political 
system have a major part in th<» civic culture. Biit they are fused 
with and balanced by essentially nonpolitical attitudes (e,g,, trust 
in ptx)ple, privatisni, etc.) which tend to give the civic culture 
a cvrtain stability and sanity along with its capabilities for ac- 
tix'ity and change. The civic culture is part of what thi' West has 
given to the world. Its development in the United Statt»s and 
Great Britain — and in different ways in Switzerland, Scandinavia, 
and the Low Countries — is advanced more than in otht*r parts 
of the Wiirkl. Its future is problem-filled and uncertain. The* most 
attracti\'e features of the open polity and the civic culture* art* 
that they represent man's disc^overy of a "humane and consi*rva- 
tive way to handle social change and participation . . 

As we see it now, in various ways a course with this concep- 
tion in mind will seek to get at the following things; 

1. Tfic Nature of the American Polifical Culture. The course* 
wir ^ ek to make more explicit that the central characteristics of 
American politica! culture grew out of the experience of Ameri- 
cans, who were mainly Anglo-Saxcm Pmtestants, in the circum- 
stances of the seventeenth and eighteenth ce ituries. Disc in t r) 
of ways in which a political culttire is part of a larger ciihure 
will \yv encouraged by the niaterials of the t^nirse. Charat ttTistics 
of the American political culture which the materials will enable 
5*tudents to explore will include such things as widesprc^ad par- 
ticipation, vast diffusion of powcT, multiplicity and diversity of 
expression of group interests, the functicms of nationalism ami 
partriotism, egalitariani.sm, and the sectdari/ation of the political 
system. 

2. The Cenfralittj of Political Cullure in American Life. Thv 
course will emphasize how important politics is and has lu'cn 
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to Americans as an essentially non-ideological feature of our 
social experience. In this connection, it will focus on the power 
of the political culture, illustrated by the tremendous demands 
it makes on immigrants who must confonn to it. The course will 
underline the primacy of the civic culture in the piCK^ess of 
Americanization: here a man define his Americanism by adapt- 
ing to the beliefs, style, and action which are accepted elements 
of the political culture. 

3. The Process of Polilicat AccuUumtion, Some of what Ts 
intended here is suggested in the paragraph above. The point, 
however, is not alone that all groups have had to accommodate 
themselves to the powerful centrality of political cuiture in 
American life, but th?t they have brought this accommodation 
off so well. Diverse nationality and ethnic groups entering Amer- 
ican society from far different general and political cultures 
have had to conform to the civic culture and to pay the price of 
admission. In so doing, however, they have exhibited an amazing 
amount of versatility and ability to learn to use the opportunities 
of a participant system. Here we arc familiar with the etlinie 
group pohtical Mac, consciousness of ethnic group interests, 
fon»ign language newspapers, c^thnic group pohtical leaders, and 
the like. 

4. The Problems of Special Suh-Culfurcs. In at least one 
instance, the course will deal with the difference between general 
acculturation and political acculturation. Roman Catholics, as a 
religious group, fotmd their way into the general culture with 
less difficulty than they did into the political culture. In many 
sectors, frequently dc^pending upon the strength of their ethnic 
group base, Roman Catholics were able to enter into the nolitical 
ciiltnre and system as effective actors in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. But so strong was the Protestant flavor of 
the American |>oliticaI culture that it was not until 1960 that a 
Roman Catholic candidate was eli^cted President of the United 
StattHi. Noticeably, no practicing Jew has ever been a serious 
contender for the presidency. 

5. The Problems of the American Polity. The cwirse will 
aim to explore some of the great unresolved problems of the civic 
culture. Among these certainly will l)e the lack of resnhttifm 
of the American Dilemma: the ctmtinuing difficulty of the politi- 
cal culture and polity fully to resolve the problem of citizenship 
for American Negroes. 
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It is f ssible tlmt the materials of the course will !k* desigiutl 
mainly to allow students to explore how the American |K)1itical 
cuItuH' reacts to, overcomes, and absorbs the i^olitical culture 
of immigrant grou|Xs. If the course does tliis, we will ho|>«- to 
develop the cultural empathy in students \%hich can ctmie fnmi 
a recurrent awareness of the differentt's of cither {groups and their 
struggle to enter int<} the general and political culture of Ameri- 
can scKiety.i Materials for such a c*ourse are many. There are 
memoirs, letters, diaries, and m>vels by immigrants and by thost* 
nH)ted in the establislutl political culture. Thert* are also the 
commentaries of foreigners visiting in the United States. Now, 
we also have abundant primary material written by Ameiieaiis 
who are living overseas and experiencing cultures at radical mUls 
with our nw n. There is tlu^ passicmate literature of Nc-gro protest. 
For students, there should b*' a superb cipjMirtunity in the unirse 
for autobiographical work. They can find out more about their 
grandparents^ their great grandparents: \Miere did thest* rela- 
tives come from? \\1iat were their views on iiolitics? What 
kind of political life did they have in the old eountry? What 
kind did they enter into here? 

We feel that The Ch ic Culturt' as u c<uuse should lu Ip .stu- 
dents develop an increasing sopliistieution a!>out sociological 
and anthropological ccmeeptnal tools. lUre. more tlian in the* 
preec*ding two cinirses, ue \vill aim for straigbtfor^ard study 
of such c<mcepts as roU\ status, diiss, stereotyping, etc. Again, 
the course should reassert in more- direct fashion than, befcm^ 
the ct^ntra! etmt^epl of i>olitieal science, that of power. By eon- 
trntrating on the exiKTience of groups, immigrant and Negr«). 
engaged in the struggle for iKilitical amilturation. students may 
see how deprixatson or fear of deprix ation combined with an 
awarem*ss of the possibility of renuHly through political aetitm 
are pown^rful scnirc^'s of political iH'havior. 

'1 he plans for the ef>urse, as I have said, are still in a forniati\e 
stage . Those who are engagt*d in the planning are mox ing in 
general along the lines that I have indicated here. One of the 
basic principles we have follower! in the wluile of the ESI ScK ial 
Studies Projwt is that one defim»s om^'s p4#sition ix^st by acting. 
Therefore, there is at present less concern about the fine c*ontours 
of the total course than there is for de\ eloping a prototyi^' unit 
which can V^^' triiHl out in classriKmis. A working party is c<m- 
centrating, therefore, on exploring possible fonns of a unit ou the 
struggle of the American Negro for full citivtenship in the Aincri- 
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, can polity. Materials which are to be used will be drawn chiefly 
from the past one hundred years, from the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation to the Civil Rights Act of 1965. They will include, 
early on, examination of Negro and white reactions to emanci- 
pation, and the debates over the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments. 

The senior scholar for this prototyjH* unit has stressed that: 

It should become immediately clear to students that the 
problem of the Negro in relationship to the political cul- 
ture, and more especially to the civic culture, is funda- 
mentally dilferent than for other groups. It iook consti- 
tutional amendments to open up strategic options for 
Xegroes, . . . 

In every pi»riod, we want to use the autobiographical 
material of at least one southern Negro, northern Negro, 
soutljern white, and northern white. . . . 

In picking material, it is important to kei^p in mind that 
wv want to illumine certain questions and issues, but we 
also uant to throw light on social science concepts in a 
uay that gives thrni relevance for students in tins course 
and outside of it. , , 
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Summary 

I have been abh* to give, in this deseription of the jtmior high 
school phase of the E.S.I. S(K.^ia} Studies Program, only a touch 
«>f the story. There is much more to tell about. I would like to 
d<»scribe the way disadvantaged children at Caynor Junior High 
ScJiool in tlie Williamsburg section of Brooklyn were able to 
handle - aided by an excH^llent teacher— the Suhjevt to Citizen 
materials. It would be good to be able to record at least some 
of th(» iimnmerabic contributi«)ns that have been made to our 
work by Joseph Loretan and the New York City public schools, 
by Charles Brown and the Newton (Massachusetts) public 
sch(K>ls, and others in the field of t*ilucation, Soine of nur debt 
to f<»achers and chiUlrt^n in the Bronx, in Jefferscm County, Col- 
orado, in Boston, and in at least two score other places should 
somehow Ik* set down, Literally dozens of teacherji and scholars 
could add much to the telling of the story. 
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In the junior high sch(H)l phase of the E,SJ. Social Studies 
Program, we have prucecxled from what is known about intellect 
and the role of discovery in learning. I have indicated that we 
are nion* interested in the increase of intellectual capabilities 
than we are in retention and recall of subject matter for its own 
sake, W'v are interestt*il in siaial studies curricuhnn which will 
give children opportunities to discover regularities and uni- 
formities in the sticial universe around them. We are looking for 
curriculum materials and exercises through which children can 
experience the cxcitenient of conscious ^generalization, and come 
to genera! statements whose utility will help them <irder phe- 
nomena in other times and pbces. Wv are keen for students 
to gt»t their hands on the idea of causality and recognize that 
nmltiple (ausation is tht state of affairs safest to assume. \\ v 
an* aiming to heighten an awareness of the part values play in 
all of social experience, and to increase the capacity of students 
to determine their own values. 

Our l)4Lsic orientation in building curriculum models f<}r the 
jmn*(jr higli sihool is political. T)ic theme is .Aristotelean: M(ni 
As A Political Ih'ini:,. Our reasoning, as noted in cojmection 
with the ri»s«»arth «>f Kastnn iuu! Ih^ss. is tliat early adolesituee 
is 41 critical period in the sta!)ili/aticin cjf an American child's 
political <le\'e1«>p!nent. 1'he evidence suggests tliat the school 
is the most important agency through which political sociah/atinn 
is effected by formal means. 

W ith tins thinking in nnncl. Wi» havi* us:x\ iwa principal cnn- 
cepts ol inodcTii pohtiial scienn* as the organizing ideas for 
sotial studies currieulum in tht* jnniur high schn«)l: pow^'i and 
political culture. In addition to tlie historical data which nnr 
courses antl miits usi*. one should nnphasi/e that }nnni' and 
polifical culture, even if uof coiuscioushj cauccpfualizcfL ore 
purl oj the texttire of life iu the elasswtnn, the scIuh)L tlw street, 
and the home. .Vn nnrnding supply of subject mattt»r inxnhcd 
with pcJUtT n lationslnps and oulilical cultme is at hand tn study 
in the \\vxv and now , lace-fo-facf *vorld. \\ v expc'et that teac hers 
and students n ill frcipwuthf relate /k.'s7 tpiestions of poucr (uul 
political culture to jncseut iustuficcs available iu their I'xpcrii nee. 
I ha% <' stiggestfd how and w liy we arr nsMig seU't tcd historic al 
matt*rials in *i se^juetiec of three courses. In^'eutiua, the \\ Cstern 
WorhL Fr(ifn Suhjtit to Citizeu, and The i'ivie CuU\iie (Icr- 
tainly no perfect ease is preteiuied for this (Jsen^U ch'siijn mn 
an' we shooting for what one frieudl)' inier»i)gatc)r t*in< tl a "wall- 
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to-wail curriculum.** Man As A Political Being is simply a roughly 
coherent but highly flexible framework wthin which we can 
construct model materials. At the very least, we find it exciting 
to try. 

In siun, I hope it is accurate to say the following things abc it 
the work we have done so far. At their best: 

Our materials tend to be selectively related to ideas 
which arise out of the work of scholars who deal with 
the study of men and Society, 

They tend to provide children with the kinds of data 
that scholars themselves work through in their own 
quest for meaning. 

They tend to present these data in ways that demand 
inductive as well as deductive analysis. 

They tend to give children an opportunity to discover 
structure in the relationship of ideas to each otlier and 
to find and cope with disparities and dilemmas among 
ctjrnpeting ideas and conflicting <lata about society. 

They contain opportunities for k^arning to handle so- 
cial science data and ideas in geography, economics, 
sociology, anthropolog>% political sciencT, psycfiology, 
and archaeology. 

I'hey are ecmeeived in gooti measure with inventive- 
ness and with a sense of what may catch the curiosity 
and imagination of chiklrcn. 

The materials are selectt^t! — whether as evidence from 
the past to gi%^e some feeling for the continuities of 
luiinan experience or from the present to give some 
sense of tne contemporary world — always witl) tlu* 
idea that to increase the pins tT of the student to deal 
with ihv modern conditi{>n is the end in view. 
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Persons Associated With the KSI 
Junior High School Social Studies Project 

As notc'd in the IntnKluction, this list dovs not attc inpt to 
difffrentiate among special contributions which have liccn made. 
These naturally vary greatly, as do the experience, eminence, and 
degree of partieipation of those mentionc*d. 



Clark Aht 
Mcxlhi Ha/a Ali 
Harald Bakken 
Henry Brugdon 
Hohert Brandfon 
Marvni Breslow 
Crane Brintuti 
Aliso!) Evans 
Joseph L. FeailierstiuK* 
Kdilh Feutiui 
Nacjfui Flrisi lunait 
Flaine W. Fowhr 
Lavvri^nce Fiiths 
John S. (Hhs(?n 
Hmnias S, (iihnore 
P*iirieiii (toler 
Jean 1). (^ramhs 
Kn'eh (Jnien 
Nril Harris 
(leurge lloinans 
Priscilhi Huiul!e> 
(trace jugc'i 
Nfartlia Kalknt 
Michael Kanniu'n 
Teny Knopf 



Mark Krupnik 
Richard MeCann 
("ar)' McC'orniick 
luhnund S. Morgan 
Hohert (rXeil 
David Hansome 
Harriet Keif 
ArlcMgh Kicliardson HI 
(iarretl Hosi*nh!att 
Nona lles.sner 
kay f'olhjck 
Fr<*derick Pratt 
Susan Sager 
Sidn(»y Sandor 
K!i/a!)(*th Scott 
Sal)> Seully 
Bradbury St asholes 
(-ar> Tlujrpe 
(ireU heu Tueker 
(lerard \\ ardeu 
\\ illiam W'arut/ 
W'ii'Y WulS 
jriln y \S'illiains 
LcMiis B. ^^ right 
Dtnuaii Vaggy 
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